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INTRODUCTION 


THrRE is no older or more important vocation 
than parenthood. It is only through accumulated 
experience passed from parent to child, genera- 
tion after generation, that human progress is pos- 
sible. And, although this has been known for a 
long time, it is only recently that people have come 
to realize that the mere fact of parenthood does not 
constitute qualification for parenthood. 


With the turn of the century a growing interest. 


in child welfare began to make itself felt. The child 
came to be recognized as a distinct type of human 
being. Children’s specialists appeared in the ranks 
of the medical profession. And parents began to 
prepare themselves consciously and scientifically to 
care for and protect the health of their children. 

We have long known that a person’s habits, tastes, 
mental attitudes, prejudices, aversions, etc., are not 
necessarily inherent in him at birth; that is, he does 
not come into the world with a ready-made charac- 
ter. We have also known that environment has a far 
greater and more permanent effect on character than 
on the body. But it has been only very recently 
that parents have fully realized what is at once a 
new duty and a greater privilege, that they may use 
nature to the best advantage not only in assuring 
their children strong and vigorous bodies, but that 
they may also provide by equally scientific means 
that their children shall normally develop sane 
minds and Christian spirits. 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


The principal function of the church in so far as 
it applies to the individual member is to provide for 
him the most favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment and nurture of Christian character. Realizing 
that the character of a child is largely determined 
by the atmosphere with which his parents surround 
him, it seems appropriate for the church to sponsor 
a character-training text for the use of parents. 

This book has been conceived and written to fill 
such a need. It is intended that it shall be used as 
a basis for discussion by parents, prospective parents, 
and any who are engaged in training children. 
When studied together with the collateral readings 
cited in the text, it constitutes an excellent course 
in child psychology and training. The citations in 
the bibliography at the end of the book afford oppor- 
tunity for as advanced and specialized study as any- 
one may desire. 

This is the first book of its type to be issued by the 
church, and probably the most complete text in its 
field. Both author and editor look upon character 
training as the highest form of educational evan- 
gelism, and education is only Christianity applied. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USERS 


In church schools where this type of lesson has not 
been used before, it will be well if the first class is 
made up of fathers and mothers picked for their 
open-mindedness and active desire to prepare them- 
selves for effective parenthood and willingness to 
work at the problem. It is important that the ex- 
periment shall have a good chance to succeed in the 
beginning. Twelve or fifteen members will prove a 
very satisfactory size for an effective discussion 
group. 

THB STRUCTURE OF THE LESSONS 

Each chapter comprises the following sections: 

1. Illustrative Situations—Intended to forecast 
briefly the general tenor and uses of the lesson by 
way of concrete and practical incidents drawn 
largely from family life. 

2. Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—This 
formulates in advance a few of the actual problems 
which parents should hold in mind throughout their 
various studies and discussions of the chapter, for 
which solutions are to be sought. The lesson may be 
tested as to whether it throws light on these goals. 

3. Investigations.—Providing hints for first hand 
studies by members of the class. These topics should 
be assigned to selected individuals well in advance, 
so that reports on them may actually contribute 
something to the knowledge of the class at the time 
the lesson is studied. 

4, Starting Points for Study.—Made up of brief in- 
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formative statements of facts, principles, opinions, 
or theories. These should be digested, debated, and 
verified or modified by reading and class discussion. 
These furnish the basis for the remainder of the 
lesson. 

5. References—Only enough are suggested to 
start the readings of the class. A longer list for each 
chapter will be found on pages 221-226. If possible 
the following books should be made available to all 
members of the group, named in the order of their 
probable helpfulness: 

Sex and Social Health. 
Parents and Sex Education. 
The Father and His Boy. 
Biology of Sea. 

Love and Marriage. 

Men, Women, and God. 

6. Starting Points in the Practice of Parenthood.— 
This section suggests various steps for making use 
of the facts and opportunities as we actually under- 
take to meet some of the specific problems which 
face parents in the character training of children. 

7. Topics for Study and Discussion.—A syllabus in- 
tended to stimulate toward.a mental review of the 
chapter as a whole, and to guide new discussion. 
All may be studied. Only a few need be fully dis- 
cussed. The most promising should be selected for 
this purpose. 


THE QUESTION OF PROCEDURE 


The writer is convinced that best results cannot 
be had with less than two meetings, of one hour each, 
for each of the chapters. 
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In preparation for the first meeting each member 
of the class should read carefully the entire lesson, 
the biblical references, and at least one other 
reference. After the reading each person should de- 
cide which topics in sections 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 are the 
most important for careful class discussion. To do 
this is itself a most valuable exercise, both in train- 
ing the mind to discriminate between more and less 
vital matters, and in allowing a suitable apportion- 
ment of attention to the more weighty matters. 

1. The First Meeting.—This should center about 
the underlying facts and principles, as outlined in 
‘sections 1, 2, and 4 of the chapter. The time should 
be given to a criticism and improvement of the illus- 
trations; to getting a clear understanding of the 
problems of section 2; to a full study and discussion 
of the items in 4; and to any special assignments of 
topics calling for preparation for the second meeting. 

2. The Second Meeting should be concerned chiefly 
with the topics in sections 6 and 7, which are of most 
practical value in solving the problems that con- 
front parents (section 2), and in suggesting technic 
for doing this in the most effective ways. This part 
of the study involves: presenting and discussing re- 
ports of investigations; careful consideration of 
selected topics in section 6; the detailed discussion 
of a few of the most vital topics in section 7; and, 
all along, the contribution by members of the group 
of new practical suggestions. At the close of this 
meeting the leader should give a brief summary of 
the outstanding results of the study and some fore- 
cast of the value of the next lesson in relation to all 
that has gone before. 


CHAPTER I 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS FOR THE 
CHARACTER OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Illustrative Situations—1. If awake, Elizabeth, aged 
six months, cries whenever she is put into her bed, 
and will not be pacified until she is taken up. 

2. Tommy, three years old, wants more jam. His 
mother denies his demand. Forthwith Tommy be- 
comes angry, sweeps things off the table to the floor, 
stiffens himself, and screams. 

3. Six-year-old Mary is so even-tempered and 
attentive to her baby brother and so willing to 
sacrifice her momentary interest for the sake of other 
members of the family that she is a great joy to her 
parents; but they continually wonder why she is so 
different from the other children and whether she 
is quite “normal.” 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To learn 
not to blame our children, either for tendencies 
and traits which they have inherited from us and 
their earlier ancestors, or for those which our treat- 
ment has developed in them; to become, because of 
our double responsibility for their qualities, more 
patient and tolerant; to grasp the full force of the 
fact that any inherited characteristic of the child 
may be strengthened or weakened by our treatment, 
and. so to refuse to become hopeless or careless; and 
to study what characteristics should be strengthened 
or weakened, and why. 

Investigation.— Discover and describe some clear- 
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cut cases of inheritance by children of physical char- 
acteristics, such as shape of face, color of eyes, 
stature, a peculiar scalp lock, or a high instep; or 
repetition of mental characteristics in a family, 
such as genius in music or mathematics, imbecility, 
a quick temper, diffidence, stolidity. Give your reasons 
for believing that these characteristics have been in- 
herited rather than acquired as the result of imitation 
or of training by parents or others who influence 
the child. 

Starting Points for Study.—The most critical 
human experience, observation, and reflection seem 
to point to the following conclusions: 

1. That children inherit from their ancestors, by 
way of their immediate parents, all their native 
characteristics of body and mind, their native powers 
and capacities, their native tendencies and impulses, 
their native temperament and disposition. Strangely 
enough, this is as true of the qualities in which 
they are unlike either parent as of those in which 
they are similar to them. For it is not at all un- 
common for children to have traits which are not 
seen in either parent—traits which were found in a 
grandparent or in a great-grandparent. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as we and our ancestors are 
more responsible than the children themselves for all 
the qualities which they inherit, we should not allow 
ourselves to lose sympathy with children or to treat 
them ill because of either their natural likeness to 
or difference from ourselves. 

2. That parents cannot, seemingly, pass on to 
children by natural inheritance the good or bad 
habits, tastes, and knowledge that come to us in the 
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course of our individual experience, and hence are 
“acquired” by us. Each new generation starts at 
birth pretty much where the preceding generation 
started; not where they leave off. 

This means, does it not, that, having given our 
children their inheritance, the least we can do is to 
see that each child has the best possible incentives 
and guidance in developing his desirable inherit- 
ances and in checking or remedying his less desirable 
ones? In what ways do we decide whether a char- 
acteristic is desirable and suitable? 

3. That we human parents can, because of the long 
plastic period of infancy and childhood, greatly 
modify after birth all the inherited qualities by 
care, nutrition, nurture, training, surroundings. 
We can, therefore, make our children very much 
better or very much worse than their inheritance 
standing alone would appear to promise. 

If, then, it is somewhat discouraging that we can- 
not give our children by “blood” a large part of 
what life teaches us, is it not a great reassurance 
that we have such an intimate opportunity to impart 
to children in a conscious and discriminating way 
these things which we have found good? What are 
some of the most inspiring, practical corollaries of 
this? Make clear to yourself the full difference 
between organic inheritance and social inheritance. 

4. That the major part of his life-habits, tastes, 
and attitudes are pretty well set by the time the 
child is six or seven years old, and most of this set 
comes from the child’s experiences in the home 
itself, the atmosphere of which is determined by the 
parents, through their treatment of one another, 
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of the children, of servants, of guests, of relatives, 
as well as through their attitude toward all the 
great facts and issues of existence. This does not 
mean that no change can be worked in character 
after childhood. It does mean that any later change 
requires immensely more effort. 

Hence, the parents must begin early in the life of 
the child in order to give him the best possible cul- 
ture of his native qualities toward high conduct, 
habits, and character. We should not wait for 
critical and special occasions in later childhood in 
order to establish character, but must give the child 
continuous help and guidance from birth. 

5. That we parents, if we are to give the new 
generation the right start, must be careful of inherit- 
ance as well as of the education that follows birth. 
Being careful of inheritance means that physically 
and mentally deficient people should not marry or 
have children at all; that certain people should not 
marry one another; and that all young people should 
go into marriage with eyes open to family traits. 

This implies, does it not, that young people before 
they select their mates should have a degree of prep- 
aration for marriage and parenthood which most 
of them do not now have; at least some elementary 
standards for mate-choosing, and some idea of what 
is likely to be inherited from certain types of 
mating? 

REFERENCES 

Bible: Luke 11. 11-13; 1 Tim. 5. 8. 


Galloway: Sex and Social Health, pp. 107, 127, 140, 168, 171. 
Gruenberg: Parents and Sex Education, pp. 94-100. 


(For general and advanced references see Bibli- 
egraphy.) 
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Srartine Points IN THE PrRacTICceE oF PARENTHOOD! 


No two children inherit from their parents the 
same combination of traits and possibilities. Hence 
they do not call for just the same practical treatment 
at the hands of their parents. While this is true 
it helps the parents study their individual child if 
they can think of him against a background in which 
children are at least tentatively grouped into classes. 
From the point of view of developing character, 
possibly a classification based on the degree of sen- 
sitiveness and diffidence versus self-sufficiency and 
assertiveness—or, as the “new psychology” puts it, 
on introversion and extraversion—is more important 
than any other as furnishing a kind of pattern for 
the parent. Children may be strikingly the one or 
the other, or may have such a balance of the two 
trends as to be regarded as normal. This gives three 
classes: normal, introvert, and extravert. 

Introvert children are sensitive, retiring, diffident, 
easily embarrassed, prefer to play alone, inclined to 
live with their own thoughts and experiences and 
fancies rather than to adventure in the objective 
world, and avoid showing off or drawing critical at- 
tention to themselves. As they grow older, and in 
extreme cases, they resort to fantasy and day- 
dreaming, live in the world of make-believe, are fond 
of immersing themselves in books which do not face 
reality, make a poor showing in the more concrete 
school subjects and exercises, in sports, and in other 
social activities. Finally they may become per- 
manently impractical, moody, and pessimistic, or 


1 Tilustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 2-5 of 
“Starting Points for Study.’ 
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compensate in other unwholesome ways. They may, 
on the other hand, in rare instances become great 
poets, philosophers, prophets of the inner life. They 
have—to use a much abused expression—an “inferi- 
ority complex.” 

Extravert children, who are much more common, 
are, on the other hand, highly objective in their 
interests, are fond of active expression, like to show 
off, and are little given to fancy or reflection. In 
extreme form they grow up into the objectionable 
“go-getter,” the type that “wants what he wants 
when he wants it,” the selfish adventurer, exploiter, 
and despot, devoid of idealism or social sensitiveness. 
His feelings are of self-assertion and superiority. 

Normal children, who are the great majority, lie 
between these extremes and combine elements of 
both these types of dispositions. They are not un- 
wholesomely given up to either. They may be diffi- 
dent in one mood or set of conditions and self- 
assertive in another. They may even have a 
reasonable and attractive preponderance of the one 
trait or the other and still be well within the 
normal. Our task and procedure in such conditions 
is determined by a combination of the child’s dis- 
position and his capacities and opportunities. For 
example, if he shows unusual poetic, artistic, musical, 
or reflective capacities, we should not seek to eradi- 
cate his sensitiveness by a purely mechanical and 
practical or aggressive training. If his capacities 
point toward. business or the more active professions, 
we should not eliminate the initiative and self- 
confidence that will make for suitable success. We 
should in each case strive for only such harmony and 
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balance as will make for efficiency and happiness and 
social-mindedness along with the sound development 
of his personal bent, not for some ideal equality of 
traits. 

1. What parents can do early in their parenthood to 
prepare themselves to meet this situation—(1) They 
should observe children of their acquaintance with 
respect to these traits; discover instances of in- 
troversion and extraversion of various degrees; 
observe the various ways in which these qualities are 
manifested ; note how they affect the comfort, happi- 
ness, popularity, and adjustability of the children; 
note evidence of increase or decrease of the traits, 
and the causes which seem to produce these results. 

(2) They should build up a rational and flexible 
rather than an emotional and rigid standard of 
what proportions these opposing trends should have 
in the average child for his own greatest happiness 
and personal and social efficiency. This may be done 
by reading, observation, reflection, and by such dis- 
cussions as this class affords. 

(3) They should early in the life of their own child 
begin to observe in a very objective and unpreju- 
diced but thoroughly sympathetic way everything 
that will give them clues to his dawning characteris- 
tics. Until they have some such clue they should 
avoid all treatment which would tend unduly to 
stimulate either attitude. Physicians who have been 
trained in mental hygiene can often aid parents in 
such study. 

(4) Since both of these trends have much that is 
impulsive and emotional back of them, parents 
should early realize that certain types of tempt- 
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ing “short-cuts” must be avoided by them. Such 
things to be shunned are: ridicule, shaming, scolding, 
nagging, preaching. Avoid any behavior or refer- 
ence in his presence that would make the child 
even conscious that he is too much the one thing or 
the other. Any of the attitudes or methods just 
mentioned tend to build up emotional complexes in 
the child about his own qualities which not only 
make real success more difficult; they also make 
failure more disastrous. Punishment and threats of 
it, used as a corrective for these tendencies, fall in 
the same objectionable group, are usually noncon- 
structive, and are often positively harmful in the 
education of emotional attitudes. It requires antici- 
pation, thought, and determination ahead of time to 
enable parents to forego such devices and thus 
keep open the inviting and effective path between 
the sympathies of the parent and the emotions of the 
child. Even reasoning with the child about these 
qualities is out of the question at first. We should 
already be well on the road toward meeting the 
situation before the child can appreciate the rational 
elements. 

2. How to meet the more common tendency toward 
extraversion.—As soon as these tendencies are clear 
the parents should seek to do the following things: 
avoid showing the child off, or boasting of his aggres- 
sive traits in his presence; cultivate his quieter, less 
showy interests, as willingness to play or read alone; 
tell or read him stories of less adventurous persons 
and situations, in such a way as to have him enjoy 
them. They should engage him in activities in which 
he has distinctly second place and yet has a good 
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time; should see that he does not regularly play with 
younger, less aggressive children and thus be tempted 
to get his satisfaction by dominating them. When 
he does play with such younger companions, the par- 
ents should actively interest and help him in con- 
sidering their point of view and happiness and to 
get a part of his pleasure in being considerate of 
them. They should see that he is exposed to some 
buffeting from older, more dominating playmates 
and that he observes and reflects thoughtfully upon 
their behavior. He may thus be brought to judge 
the merit of this type of attitude by judging it in 
others, and from the point of view of the victim and 
outside observer. As the child grows older, the 
parents should use every attractive device to get him 
interested in reading, including those types of stories, 
biographies, poetry, etc., which carry a normal 
amount of charm, beauty, dignity, attractive person- 
ality and character along with their adventure. Par- 
ents can usually succeed in this by taking the child 
early into their own circle of reading and conversa- 
tion of such literature, in which he is chiefly a 
listener. 

None of this means to take away that which will 
develop qualities of initiative and leadership, but, 
rather, to balance up the two types of emphasis in 
such a way that consideration of others may go 
with power, and the serene joy of reflection may grow 
along with the less subtle pleasure of assertion. 

3. How to meet the less common tendency toward 
introversion.— Because the introvert child is sensitive 
_and lacks confidence, there is all the more need that 
the parents move unobtrusively and tactfully in all 
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their steps toward developing a more balanced dis- 
position. Any overt emphasis implies criticism, 
drives the child further into himself, and thus tends 
to close the door between parents and child. 
Sympathetic parents are likely at first to fall into 
one of two errors. The first impulse is to protect 
the child from the actual world. This encourages 
the retiring and introspective attitude and at the 
same time prevents the child gaining the experience 
and joy of meeting outer situations successfully, 
which alone can overcome the diffidence and feeling 
of inferiority. Mothers are especially likely to take 
this attitude, because it keeps their child dependent 
upon them, or because he seems a “better” child than 
if he were more active. In the second place, par- 
ents may conclude that the child should be pushed 
drastically into “real life’ and its activities and 
contacts and thus be forced to adjust himself to the 
practical relations. The child will adjust in some 
way; but it may be an inner adjustment by increase 
of the original aversions and of the defenses against 
these rather than the kind the parents are hoping 
for. 
The proper course lies between these extremes 
and demands a mingling of the protection and 
expression under careful guidance. There are many 
interesting and practical steps open to parents for 
this. They should carefully provide numerous suit- 
able active home tasks within the child’s powers, 
should insure that he shall succeed in these, and 
that he gets full satisfaction and enthusiasm from 
succeeding. Whenever deserved, the parents’ ap- 
provals should always be prompt and clear. These 
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devices should be multiplied and made gradually 
both more exacting and more rewarding. Build up 
the habit of success and of enjoying success of 
various kinds. Only in this way can confidence 
and the feeling of competence be secured. This pro- 
gram should be so rich as to leave the child no op- 
portunity for excessive introspection and dreaming. 

The child should be encouraged to play with 
younger children and aided to exercise, and thus get 
a taste of pleasure in, leadership. Discourage any 
tendency to tyrannize over weaker children. This 
is not an uncommon reaction on the part of those 
having a feeling of inferiority. It is a means of 
compensation. The child should also play with older 
children who should be coached to give the younger 
child a chance to shine. Such a child should be taught 
to do certain things unusually well, and be tactfully 
brought into position to get the recognition and 
approval of older people. All his strong points 
should be used to give him confidence. The stories 
and readings given such a child should have in them 
a stimulating but not a discouraging proportion of 
action and adventure and discovery. As the child 
shows definite growth in confidence the parents 
should be quick to recognize this and to help him 
see the gains and to have a feeling of what they 
mean to him. In this way reason and ambition may 
be brought to reenforce confidence and determination. 
We seek in all this only balance. We do not wish 
to make an extravert or a snob of the child, nor 
even to rob him of the native sensitiveness which 
may be the basis of some high appreciation and 
power that will determine his highest niche in life. 
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Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. How do the children in the illustrative situa- 
tions come to act as they do? Is their behavior due 
to something inherited, or is it due to the training 
and experience they have had? Can you think of 
sources of conduct other than these two? 

2. Where do children’s inherited traits come from: 
immediate parents or more remote ancestors? 
What kinds of qualities do our children get from us 
by inheritance? Have you any evidence that capaci- 
ties and traits of mind and temperament are 
inherited in the same way that color of hair and 
stature and vitality are? Why, if children inherit 
their start in life, are not all the children of two 
parents alike? Do children ever inherit qualities 
which neither parent possesses? How could this be? 
How early in the life of the child may inherited traits: 
begin to show? Do all inherited tendencies begin to 
express themselves in early life (for example, growth 
of beard) ? May we not say in the light of all this 
that the parents, and not the children, are responsi- 
ble for the natural impulses and traits the latter are 
born with? What are the practical corollaries of 
this? 

3. Are habits at ail inherited? There are really 
two important phases to this question: (1) Can 
parents transmit to their children anything of the 
habits they have built up? and (2) Do the habits of 
children come solely from experience and training, 
or partly*from inheritance? Test this out, both by 
your own observations and by reference to the work 
of scientists. 

4. Can parents mold the early habits of their 
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children? How early may this begin? Can they 
change habits after these are once formed? Which 
is more easy? Why? Can they be changed more 
readily in early life or in later? 

5. What is the degree of the responsibility of 
parents for influences which work on children after 
birth—as, attitudes and methods of parents in meet- 
ing early home situations, guidance and rewarding 
of conduct, example and conversation, “atmosphere,” 
play, companions—and for discovering physical or 
mental deficiencies or eccentricities, etc. ? 

6. Why is it difficult for parents to “understand” 
their children? Should they, therefore, study them? 
Compare the relative merits of doing this directly, 
by observation of the child from day to day, by 
recalling one’s own childhood and its experiences and 
solutions; and by combining these consciously. 
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CHAPTER II 
PARENTHOOD A SKILLED VOCATION 


Illustrative Situations.—1. “Well, Mary, I see Adele 
has to write on another foolish theme: ‘Why 
Parents? Yesterday she wrote about ‘Flappers.’ 
What are the teachers doing nowadays? You didn’t 
have to write stuff like that when you were a girl.” 

“No, mother, but I sometimes think my college 
and married life would have been easier if I had. 
That kind of writing helps children think about 
very real things. And it’s good for parents to have 
a chance to face just such topics with their children. 
I believe these teachers are wise, and that Adele will 
be a better wife and mother for getting some of these 
ideas in an indirect way. I hope I’m learning some- 
thing about my job too. I’ll need all the wisdom I 
can get to be a real guide to my children in the years 
just ahead.” 

“Well, I think if you set them a dignified example, 
see that they are honest and make them obey you, 
it will mean more than all this talk about ‘interest,’ 
‘freedom,’ and making the children the center of 
everything!” 

“I’m just beginning earlier than you did, mother. 
You made a chum and partner of me when I was 
married. That has been so wonderful for me that I 
shall try it from the beginning.” 

Fashions change in parents as in other things! 
They must fit their times. 
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2. A husband and wife had a good-natured argu- 
ment at breakfast as to which of their tasks 
demanded more exact knowledge, preparation, 
thought, and skill. The wife had the care of a son 
of nine and a daughter five, besides the general 
management of the home. The following is a tabula- 
tion of the chief problems she had to meet in relation 
to the two children during that one day: The dieting 
of the daughter to overcome a moderate attack of in- 
digestion ; the task of dealing with some irritability 
growing out of this, without overindulgence; leading 
the child to accept in a wholesome way a. modified 
program of play and rest; the boast of the boy at 
noon that he had made a good record in a class 
without having studied the lesson; a mild quarrel 
between the boy and girl because the latter had been 
allowed to use some of his toys and books; a poor 
report card in relation to the deportment of the boy, 
at which the father burst forth in a sharp reproof ; 
a piece of the boy’s snobbish treatment of the son of 
the cook, who had come in with a message for her; 
a gift of twenty-five dollars to each of the children 
from their grandparents; scores of questions from 
the daughter during the day including the query 
as to why people die; a question of the boy as to why 
the father scolded him more than his sister. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To recog- 
nize that the greatest possible service we can render 
in life is to be first of all good and efficient parents; 
to discover at what points all of us need special 
preparation in order to bring this about; to appraise 
properly the part which the mere influence of 
the right sort of home may play; to see that specific 
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teaching and interpretation of the inward—and often 
tabooed—realities of the family life must be added 
to exemplary living by parents in order that they 
mean most to their children; and to realize that 
good parenthood must fit into the particular times 
and surroundings of the child and must cooperate 
with and utilize every community agency. 

Investigation—Compare carefully but fairly the 
effectiveness of your parents’ attitude toward and 
training of you, as you remember it, with your 
attitude toward your own children. Compare this 
especially in the matter of selfishness, obedience, 
fairness, courtesy, truth-telling, parental relations, 
reverence, prayer. Have you made progress? What 
foundation are you laying for still more progress 
in the next generation? 

Starting Points for Study.—The following state- 
ments seem reasonable and significant in this 
connection : 

1. Parenthood, both because of what the parents 
give the children through heredity and because of 
the social influence which they exert on the nurture 
of their children, is quite the most important of 
human vocations from the point of view of the future 
of the race. | 

But, after all, do most of us accept and apply this 
truth, if one is to judge by the amount of time, atten- 
tion, study, and practical effort that we give to this 
as compared with our other interest? (“Our” refers 
to both fathers and mothers!) 

Z. Youth should be fitted for parenthood with at 
least as much care as we fit young people to be 
teachers or ministers or social workers. This prepa- 
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ration should not be left to what young people pick 
up by observing their own or their friends’ parents, 
to chance reading, to hearsay, nor to the mistakes 
they make with their first children. One reason why 
parents do not improve faster from generation to 
generation is this very failure to pass on their best 
discoveries to their children by conscientious 
training. 

The child’s own home should be the best place for 
him to learn how to be a good parent. This process 
begins in the earliest childhood. This objective 
held consciously by parents would help them in 
their own task by making them more observant and 
more reflective. 

3. The three things which any pair of parents 
must consider, in fitting themselves to do their task 
to the best advantage, are: (1) to study and improve 
their own personal character as parents and their 
expression of this in all their home behavior; (2) 
to improve the general surroundings of the child 
within the home and so far as possible in the neigh- 
borhood, in order that their own work for the child 
shall not be undone; and (3) to inform themselves 
as to the best method of direct character-training 
of children of different dispositions and at different 
ages. 

Parents, then, should deliberately seek out and 
adopt a reasonable philosophy of home life and a 
consistent practice of this in all their relations with 
their children. 

4, The personal character and behavior of parents 
as parents is of the first importance in forming char- 
acter in children. It operates both through the force 
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of example and imitation and by inspiring emotions 
of confidence and loyalty, or the reverse. We cannot 
conceal our character from them for long. 

If, then, we are unsympathetic and selfish; are 
capricious and lack poise, are fickle and undepend- 
able, are irritable and impatient, are unfair and un- 
just, are dogmatic and autocratic, are harsh and 
unyielding, or are the opposite of all these in our 
home relations, these qualities will influence the 
lives and character of our children long before the 
latter can name them. 

5. Yet goodness and fine character alone in 
parents do not insure that children will come to their 
own best in character. The child did not inherit, 
along with his basic instincts, the full power to take 
in the meanings of our modern home and social life 
during early years. Nor has he intelligence equal 
to the task. At birth he is, in personal development, 
thousands of years behind the artificial culture of his 
home and time. If this culture is to attract and 
build him up, his parents must not merely instruct 
him in all necessary things; they must also succeed 
in the more difficult task of interpreting goodness 
and fine character to him in such a convincing man- 
ner as to inspire his emotions and thrill him with 
interest. “Interpreting” does not mean to moralize 
and impose our prejudices upon the child; it involves 
helping the child to discover the actual relations and 
values of the facts which come to his attention. 

This early work of informing and inspiring the 
young child with the meanings of his own home life 
and what makes it worth while can rarely be dele- 
gated by the parents to anyone else. Moreover, if 
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these great home-character emotions, hunger, tastes, 
habits, and knowledges are not rightly fed by the 
home in the first years of life, it is doubtful if the 
loss can ever be made good. 


REFERENCES 


Bible: Eph. 6. 4 and Col. 3. 21. 
Galloway: Sex and Social Health, Chap. HI. 


(For general and advanced references see Bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Srartinc Points In THE Practice or ParENTHOOD! 

How to Become Skilled Parents.—If we agree that 
no one is born with parental skill and that special 
preparation is necessary for best parenthood, how 
may this skill be gained? It is very clear that much 
of the quality of any of us as parents is deter- 
mined by our early experiences as infants, children, 
and youths, long before we become parents at all. 
This early phase of preparation is discussed in 
Lesson X. Here we seek to help those who are now 
or expect soon to be parents. What are some of the 
practical steps which conscientious, intelligent par- 
ents can take to fit themselves to perform this task 
of developing the best character possible in their 
young people? 

1. The practical situation—Clearly skill demands 
practice, experience. Equally clearly no person 
can get actual practice in parenthood until he 
has a child of his own. This means that the first 
child must be practiced upon as a kind of experi- 
ment for the benefit of those to follow. This cannot 
be avoided. But parents who are intelligently ready 


1 Tllustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 2-5 of 
“Starting Points for Study.” 
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for the first child will gain skill very much more 
rapidly than those who trust to pick up their effi- 
ciency when the time comes. Three very real ele- 
ments enter then into the task of becoming fit par- 
ents: (1) information, both about the nature of 
children and as to how they learn to grow in charac- 
ter; (2) practice in the art of training children ; 
and (3) unfailing open-mindedness about it all. 

2. Practical ways of getting the necessary informa- 
tion.—This course of Sunday-school lessons is de- 
vised to introduce parents to the problem. In follow- 
ing this up parents should read some carefully 
prepared books and magazines dealing suitably with 
these subjects. The following will be valuable. 
Others just as good might be selected: 

Love and Marriage—in order to gain realization of 
what the parents themselves should be. 

The New Psychology and the Parent—to under- 
stand how the parent-child relation can best be used. 

The Parent and Sex Education—to realize what 
the child has to start with and how his character 
comes to him in relation to sex as well as to other 
life-issues. 

Children: A Magazine for Parents—to keep one in 
touch with the best thought, and to guide experi- 
ments with children in scientific ways. 

These books may be read and discussed by the 
father and mother. Or a little circle of fathers and 
mothers of children of similar age might read them, 
and then meet occasionally to exchange opinions. 
Better still, a study-discussion group of such par- 
ents might be formed, with or without special lead- 
ership, and use one or more of these books as texts. 
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Such groups may be independent, may be developed 
as home-study groups under church auspices, or may 
relate themselves to the local parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. 

Young parents may well observe the success or 
failure of more experienced parents; compare these; 
select those who seem most successful in bringing 
out the best traits in their children; seek by inquiry 
to get from them their philosophy and practical 
measures; compare these with what they can get 
from reading, and then gradually try out those 
practices which seem most sane and reasonable. 

3. Getting skill through practice.—One doesn’t need 
to wait until one is a parent to begin getting per- 
sonal experience with children. Every socially 
minded young man or woman, either before or after 
marriage, should serve an apprenticeship in work 
for and with young boys and girls—not delinquents, 
just normal children. This is needed to cultivate 
understanding of, love for, and sympathy with 
them, but quite as much to give actual experience in 
recognizing and meeting the needs and problems of 
the child character successfully. 

Teaching in the Beginners’ or Primary Department 
of Sunday school, or the early grades of the day 
schools; work in day nurseries or kindergartens; 
supervising play in a sincere and understanding 
fashion ; leading the younger boys or girls in club or 
recreation work; Scout or Camp Fire activities ; “Big 
Brother” or “Big Sister” work; taking care of young 
nephews or nieces, or any other kind of formal or in- 
formal leadership of children is always good pre- 
paratory practice for becoming understanding and 
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successful parents—if only we approach it with this 
end consciously in view. This is one of the points 
of our failure to be prepared ; we usually ignore the 
need of special preparation and so make no definite 
effort to use our experiences to make us ready for our 
task. 

If the young parents have had this kind of experi- 
ence, and have supplemented it with some such 
studies as have been suggested above, ‘they can very 
safely be trusted to experiment wisely with their 
first child, and rapidly gain skill in developing the 
best technic for the particular child. They will watch 
the effects of their various dealings with the child, 
will try carefully to see what habits and tastes are 
being formed in him, will sense whether these are 
wise foundations for what they desire the child to 
be, will deny thmselves the doing for or to the 
child those things which tend toward unwholesome 
or questionable emotions and attitudes, will intelli- 
gently seek out just the type of treatment which 
tends to develop all that will be of most value in his 
character, and will thus control their relations to 
the child not in accordance with their own or the 
child’s whims, caprices, prejudices, or convenience 
of the moment, but always with a view to filling 
the needs and future of a delicately growing per- 
sonality. If we want the child to do and be the best 
he knows, we as parents must always do and be the 
best we know in guiding him. 

4, Open-mindedness in practice.—Adults tend to 
lose their adjustability and flexibility. They are 
greatly inclined to bend children to fit their set ways 
and ideas. Reading books makes us even more fixed, 
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perhaps, unless we read many books from different 
points of view. Now, the only antidote to this is to 
fight constantly for an open mind. This means to 
recognize that, in a practical way, few things about 
human life and character are absolutely settled. 
Every child is different. Every family differs from 
every other. The child is a different child to-day 
from what he was yesterday. Life in its environment 
is like the stream of a river in its bed—each contin- 
ually changing the other. Parents whose minds are 
unbending are sure to thwart many of the best, 
most individual capacities and traits of their chil- 
dren. 

To get and keep an open mind means to look 
conscientiously at all sides of every aspect of the 
parent-child relation, to try to grasp its complexity 
as well as its importance, to refuse to reduce it to a 
few simple, rigid rules, to be tolerant and hopeful 
rather than disturbed about new and unexpected re- 
actions of the child, and to be reasonable as well as 
patient in finding solutions which really solve. 

Probably nothing the parent can do will help in 
gumng this attitude so much as the sympathetic 
reading, month by month, of some good magazine for 
parents, dealing with the problems of home educa- 
tion and training. 


Topics For THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think that it requires any special prep- 
aration to be a good parent? Are our natural im- 
pulses sufficient guide in this? Is it enough to 
have love and high purpose and memory of how our 
parents trained us? 
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2. Can parents prepare beforehand for their re- 
sponsibilities? Does experience alone make parents 
more efficient? Is it your observation that parents 
are, as a rule, more successful with later than with 
earlier children? If not, why not? What besides 
mere impulse and experience is necessary in per- 
fecting parenthood? Do you think most parents 
really know whether they are good parents or not? 

3. How would you sum up the points at which par- 
ents may and should strengthen themselves, either 
before or during parenthood, for their task of 
training their children in sound character? Do you 
think excellence can come to parents by accident, 
or mere wishing? How, then? 

4. For this purpose how important are the char- 
acter and conduct of the parent? In what two chief 
ways do the good or bad character traits of parents 
operate to mold character in the children? 

5. What are some of the character elements in 
people which tend to make good parents of them? 
Because of what special character traits do parents 
most commonly fail? Do you think parents can, at 
their age of life, change their traits for the better? 
How? 

6. Why are mere parental character and example 
not enough, however good they may be? What chief 
kinds of knowledge and understanding are helpful to 
parents in their direct instruction, persuasion, and 
guidance of children? Why are sound teaching and 
interpretation not effective if example is weak or 
misleading? 
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CHAPTER III 


IMPORTANCE OF INFANCY AND CHILD- 
HOOD IN HUMAN EDUCATION 


Illustrative Situation—A thoughtful mother and 
her five-year-old boy were rambling in the garden. 
They looked first at the butter beans, with blooms 
and ripe pods on the same vine. The mother opened 
a pod and took out a bean; next she removed the 
cover and showed the boy that the seed is a new 
plant, with broad, thick leaves full of food. Then 
she explained how the parent plant fitted out the 
“baby” plant by means of food made in its own 
leaves, thus giving it a start in life. She told how 
these seeds could be put away until next spring 
and then be planted in the moist, warm earth and 
grow into new vines after the old ones are dead. 

Next they saw mother cabbage-butterfly, laying its 
eggs on the cabbage leaves. She told the boy how 
the young caterpillars, as soon as they hatch out, 
begin to eat the leaves on which the mother’s in- 
stincts have caused her to place them. The cater- 
pillar, which is an infant butterfly, by using this food 
grows to its full size and finally changes into a 
butterfly. 

In the old apple tree in the corner of the garden 
they found a songbird’s nest with young birds in it. 
They sat very quietly for a while and were rewarded 
by seeing the parents bring worms and other food 
to the waiting, always hungry nestlings. The boy’s 
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mother, while they waited, explained how the nest 
was built, how the eggs were laid and were then 
warmed by the mother’s body until they hatched, 
how in the meantime the father sang to her and 
brought her food, and how the young birds are pro- 
tected and fed until able to care for themselves—all 
this through the instinct of the parent birds. 

After this through a period of several days the 
mother gradually told the child the various ways 
in which human mothers and fathers care for their 
children in their wonderful stages of growth, guided 
in part by their native instincts, as the birds are, and 
still more by conscious love, purpose, and plan. 
Through these illustrations she helped her boy to 
understand some of the ways in which God works 
through parents to put helpless young in the way to 
success, and explained why human parents can do, 
and need to do, more kinds of things for their chil- 
dren than the birds do for theirs. | 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents—To. dis- 
cover why the long period of childhood and infancy 
is valuable; to sense the wide range of change that 
can be wrought in children for better or worse; to 
grasp particularly the opportunity the period pre- 
sents for the transfer of culture and for developing 
in the child the power to reason and to make dis- 
criminating zsthetic, social, and moral choices, and 
the habit and attitude of using these powers; and 
to gain for ourselves the ability and the spirit which 
will enable us to use our opportunity effectively. 

Investigation.—Seek out, by inquiry and reading, 
and report instances in which children have been 
made more normal by surgical operations, such as 
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the removal of adenoids, tonsils, pressure of skull 
upon the brain, or deformities; by giving extract of 
the thyroid or pituitary glands; by careful and in- 
telligent training. 

Starting Points for Sindy. —1. One of the most out- 
standing facts of nature is that parents always give 
substance to offisprings as when food is stored in 
the egg of the mother. To this they may add various 
other forms of care. For example, many insects lay 
their eggs in places especially favorable for the 
young to get the kind of food they need; wasps and 
bees make special nests or homes in which specially 
prepared food is put and careful personal atten- 
tion given to the young; mammals carry the young 
in their bodies for a season and after birth produce 
milk for them, besides giving them devoted care and 
protection. 

2. Another important fact is that in the lowest 
animals the young are perfectly able to take care of 
themselves from the beginning; but the higher in 
order of life the animals, the more helpless the young 
are at first, and the longer they must have the care 
of parents. Among human beings, who are in some 
respects the most highly developed animals, the in- 
fancy is longest and most helpless, and parents 
give most tender care and service. 

3. The long road of the child from birth to self- 
support means many things. Among others: (1) 
that the infant’s nature and powers are unfolding 
slowly; (2) that more varied personal experiences 
can come to him before character is relatively fixed; 
(3) that there is, therefore, a better opportunity to 
modify the inherited qualities while they are plastic 
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and before they are reenforced by habits; (4) that 
parents have a longer training in practice and habits 
of sympathy and devotion; and (5) that children 
are longer exposed to the example and guidance of 
parents and thus have a better chance to be influ- 
enced by their traits, good or bad (“social inheri- 
tance”’).* These factors, more than any others, make 
for hopefulness as to gradual improvement of our 
human race. 


4, It is important to recall that the child inherits 
and has within him at birth beginnings of all the 
capacities of the human being—of body, mind, char- 
acter, and spirit; also the power under the most fa- 
vorable conditions of developing these inheritances 
to their natural limit. This limit differs in different 
individuals. Apparently we cannot add anything 
to this inherited capacity for development,2 but we 
can either cramp the child so that he cannot reach 
his best, or we can put him in the way of realizing 
his full capacities, where he would not do so without 
positive help from the outside. 

5. Most of the inherited qualities are capable of 
being influenced, some more than others. We do not 
now know how we can by natural means change the 
shape of the nose or the color of the eyes; but by dif- 
ferences of nourishment we can control growth to 
some degree. For example, by feeding thyroid or 
other internal glandular material or by removing 
the glands, we can modify the inherited stature, 
the shape and size of the skull, the proportions of 
the body, or the vitality or disposition or mental 


1 Dewey: Democracy and Education, Chap. II. 
2See pages 12, 13. 
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balance.2 We can greatly modify the native im- 
pulses, appetites, and emotions and all other mental 
states by suitable training. It is not right to neglect 
any care—surgical, medical, hygienic—or any form 
of personal guidance or education, which will bring 
out the child’s best qualities and powers. 

6. Because we can so modify qualities, it is a 
real temptation to adults to try in early life to im- 
pose our prejudices, convictions, customs, and will 
upon our children arbitrarily, as a short-cut to fit- 
ting them into our scheme of things. Indeed, with 
the best intentions, this is difficult to avoid unless 
we are ever conscious of the danger. 

Even if our convictions were always right (and 
how often are they? Don’t we ourselves grow by 
changing them ?), these adult impositions are neither 
good nor fair for the child as a standard method of 
education. By this method we not only limit his 
open-mindedness and give him a bias that clings to 
him throughout life, but we also tend thereby to train 
him to depend on others for his opinions, and to de- 
prive him of personal initiative in gaining truth. 

7. Probably the strongest hope we have for pro- 
gressing, as a race, rests on the fact that parent- 
hood—which for so long has been gradually im- 
proving by developing more effective instinctive 
methods and feelings—has now back of it conscious- 
ness and ability to understand, and hence a chance 
to improve by scientific method. We can study to 
strengthen the suitable traits and to diminish and 
transform the unfavorable traits of our children 


Parker, Biology and Social Problems, Lecture II. 
Lipschutz, Internal Secretions of the Sex Glands, Chap. II. 
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without tyrannizing over them or losing their con- 
fidence in the process. 

8. It is in just those animals (including man) in 
which infancy is the longest and parental care is 
greatest that the faithfulness and tenderness of 
mates are greater, and their association most per- 
manent. In turn, as mates work out the best rela- 
tions between themselves, home life is improved and 
the chance of children to get a really human start 
in conduct and character is increased. 
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STARTING PoINTS IN THE Practicre or PARENTHOOD? 


To give the child the best of his inheritance—In a 
garden plot, already full of all sorts of seeds, we may 
weed out the seedlings of plants we do not want and 
cultivate and bring to perfection those we desire. 
If we seek a perfect garden, we do not leave it to 
chance or to nature to determine which of these 
seeds shall come to maturity. While apparently 
we cannot give new capabilities to the child or 
stronger ones than he actually inherits, we may, be- 
cause of the plastic years during which he is depen- 
dent on us, do something with his inherited capaci- 
ties similar to what is possible in the garden. Just 
because we cannot add to the child’s inheritance, we 
are under the more obligation to conserve and per- 
fect his best impulses and tendencies. 


4 Illustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 3-7 of 
“Starting Points for Study.” 


\ 
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1. The first thing we must do is to lay the founda- 
tions of physical health and fitness. With the ex- 
cellent books guiding parents to this end and the 
baby specialists among physicians now available, we 
need not dwell here upon this. Health is both 
essential to the best in character and practically 
attainable for normal children, but it is not enough. 

2. Good habits should be established from the first. 
Nothing short of serious illness should cause parents 
to allow the child to form bad habits of feeding, 
sleeping, crying, demanding constant attention, etc., 
during the first few months of life. Parents should 
anticipate habits, watch for them, teach themselves 
when a habit is being formed, reason out for them- 
selves what kind of fruits each such habit will bring 
in the future, study how to discourage un wholesome, 
cramping habits and how to fix at the earliest possi- 
ble moment effective, positive habits which can safely 
be allowed to continue, and on which he may per- 
manently build and enlarge his life. Important 
habits do not grow by merely repeating actions. 
Such are only routine habits. They have a value, 
but there is something still more important to watch. 
Habits really flourish by actions which always bring 
to the child the reward of success, satisfaction, 
pleasure, comfort, interest, joy. Behavior which fails 
to bring these feelings or which is accompanied al- 
ways by discomfort stands little chance of hardening 
into cherished habits. With this powerful leverage, 
parents can, by using ingenuity and patience, practi- 
cally weed out undesirable habits and bring to flower 
those which will stand the test of time. Just because 
of this power it is very important that parents 
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know how to distinguish the weeds from the useful 
plants. For example, as the child grows up we 
should not regard a habit of continuous alertness 
and activity of body and mind as undesirable, merely 
because it may inconvenience us at times. (Read 
Parents and Sex Education, pp. 49-57.) Make a 
list of important habits, and test out by reading and 
thinking and observation which are to be greatly 
encouraged, which to be pruned and polished, which 
to be left alone, and which to be uprooted. 

3. Keep careful watch over the formation of early 
tastes and preferences, likes and dislikes. While we 
do not usually regard them so, these are really habits 
just as truly as are habits of action; and in many 
respects are more important in character, because 
they have to do with feelings, which in turn con- 
trol many kinds of action. For example, parents 
should from the beginning seek to develop a pre- © 
ference for good humor, for friendliness, for whole- 
some foods, for cleanliness, for sharing good things 
and good feelings, for cooperating, for consideration 
of others, for simpler pleasures as well as the 
more exciting ones, for industry, for wholesome 
mental foods, and for sincerity—rather than for their 
opposites—by seeing that he always gets more com- 
fort from them. There are scores of other desir- 
able tastes which might be mentioned. It will be 
of practical value for parents to make a full list of 
these. It is important that they include in their 
plans the vigorous and progressive tastes by which 
originality and initiative are inspired as well as 
those more passive ones which may make a child 
seem more attractive and less of a problem. Our 
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goal is not passive personality but, rather, the de- 
velopment and proper balance of these and the 
robust traits as well into one harmonious character. 

4. Keep the child’s curiosity alert and continually 
broadening, and see that his knowledge is accurate 
so far as it goes. Curiosity is the great source and 
guiding spirit of all true mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. The practical problem is to meet it in 
such ways as to guide it and enlarge it. We do not 
want to quench it, as may be done by unsympathetic 
treatment, by evasion, or by surfeit with undesired 
facts. We must not, on the other hand, stimulate 
or overstrengthen it to the point where it becomes 
selfishly inconsiderate of others. And we should not 
encourage it to impoverish and burn itself out by 
giving itself solely to trivial or unworthy things. In 
practice every question of the child should be so 
answered as both to give satisfaction and inspire 
him to another question; or, if possible, he should be 
so guided to find his own answer that other queries 
are aroused. If he is interested in little things, we 
should lead him to see the greater interests and satis- 
factions in the larger things toward which they 
point. Yet with it all we can readily help him see 
that learning is only half of life. Wisdom seeks to 
put knowledge into action for some good end. This 
both tests the knowledge and makes for power and 
full character. We should inspire the child’s curi- 
osity to make these uses of his knowledge and help 
him find ways to do so. 

Our practical reaction to the curious child is likely 
to be one of these: (1) to give him so much infor- 
mation that he cannot digest it, and thus gradually 
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kill his curiosity, or (2) to become weary of his 
questions and pettishly turn him away unsatisfied. 

5. Watch the child’s capacities and aptitudes as 
they unfold and begin to express themselves. Culti- 
vate each—not just the more spectacular or those 
which most please you—with as expert advice as 
you can get, slowly, watchfully. Do not force any of 
them. Do not seek to make your child different, but 
allow him to be so if his genius so points. Seek for 
a reasonable balance of powers without trying to 
standardize the child. If he shows strong trends 
or aptitudes, encourage these to lead, but help 
others take their proper places so as both to 
strengthen and to broaden outstanding powers 

For example, suppose your child shows evidence 
of industry and interest in little ventures of one 
kind or another for making money. He likes to read, 
and he makes friends readily. Such a combination 
would seem to indicate that he should prepare for 
Some form of business; and he should be encouraged 
to try himself out in various ways. It would be a 
great mistake to narrow him down to such prepara- 
tion too early. He should be encouraged to continue 
his schocling, to study history, economics, and socio- 
logy. He should read sympathetically of the labor 
movement and its history and aims. Open-mindedly 
he should work with all classes of people and learn 
to like and appreciate them, as well as to win them 
to be friendly toward him. With use of his tendency 
to read and study, he would, if he should take up 
some form of business, be in a better position to go 
far in it; and—what is more important—he couldn’t 
be narrow and intolerant and a mere exploiter of 
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those he employs, as is so common in our competitive 
industrial life. He might, because of his broader 
training, develop the knowledge and tolerance and 
character to experiment wisely for the betterment of 
industry, both in private and in public life, rather 
than merely to succeed in business. 

.In order to make these suggestions still more 
practically usable, enumerate for yourself a series 
of important powers and capacities which seem to 
you valuable and important for effective life. Use 
your reading of biography, your observation of ac- 
quaintances, your own common sense and reflection, 
to make this list worth while. Study your child’s 
aptitudes by comparison with the list. Keep in 
mind too that many various combinations of these 
make equally attractive, useful, and happy lives. 


Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Recall in what ways the human child is depen- 
dent on the mother: (a) before birth, (0) for the 
first year, (c) during the next two years, (d) during 
childhood and youth. Is there any other organism 
_ so long or so completely dependent on the parents? 
(Illustrate by means of various kinds of animals, 
such as butterflies, bees, fishes, birds, cattle, and 
cats, the differing degrees of dependence of offspring 
upon the parents so as better to appreciate the hu- 
man parent-child relation. Note in these cases how 
much more numerous are the offspring produced in 
order to bring a few to maturity.) 

2. How does the fact of the long infancy and child- 
hood in humans affect the opportunities of parent- 
hood? What qualities of parents would it stimulate 
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and give practice to? What qualities would it tend 
to cultivate in the young? 

3. What would be the gradual effect of all this on 
humanity? What is meant by the term “social 
inheritance”?®> How does it differ from real inher- 
itance? How is it connected with this fact of long 
infancy and childhood? ; 

4, How would you define education?& How does 
it differ from care? From training? From teach- 
ing? 

5. Do you agree that the first two or three years 
are of supreme importance in the child’s education? 
Why is a child more educable (that is, plastic, docile, 
teachable) than an adult? What practical advan- 
tages and responsibilities come to us as parents 
from this fact? 

6. What are the dangers growing out of the in- 
experience, helplessness, and docility of the child? 
To the child? To us? What are the practical 
corollaries of this? 

7. What kinds of things does the infant learn 
by way of his senses? By way of his movements? 
By imitating his own experiences (that is, by repeti- 
tion)? By imitating others? How do these various 
operations enable him to learn? 

8. What new avenues or resources for learning has 
the older child as compared with the infant? 

OS Dewey: Democracy and Education, Chap. II; Wallas: The Great Soctety. 


6 Dewey: Democracy and Hdueation, Chaps. II to VI; Hartshorn: Child- 
hood and Character, p. 5 and Chap. II. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE NATURE AND GROWTH OF CHARACTER 


Illustrative Situations.—1. Betty is a butterfly. 
At sixteen she is warmly affectionate, makes and 
holds friends easily, is full of enthusiasms, and has 
many other delightful qualities, but lacks the power 
of concentration on anything for long. As a child 
she wasn’t well and had to be cared for constantly. 
Every effort was made to interest and amuse her. 
Later she became well and strong, but her mother’s 
attitude of solicitous codding continued, with the 
never-ending stream of diversion. In consequence 
Betty has never formed a habit of getting pleasure 
by pursuing anything, either of study or of action, 
to a fully satisfactory point. Her really generous 
powers of heart and mind have become directed to 
gaining new thrills along the lines of least resis- 
tance. Her friends are selected and cultivated on 
that basis. She has lost the desire and taste for 
continued devotion or genuine service to others. Her 
character is disjointed and unintegrated and nar- 
rowed by flitting. She now tends to measure all 
values by one factor—the quickness of selfish returns. 

2. The author is acquainted with two young 
women, “identical twins,” who are physically so much 
alike as to be indistinguishable. In mental, emo- 
tional, and social characteristics (that is, in char- 
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acter) they present marked differences. It is im- 
possible to insure identical or even equal mental 
surroundings, and nurture to any two people. It is 
for this reason, and because mental qualities are 
more readily modified than physical ones, that these 
girls show greater divergence in character than in 
body. 

3. At the age of sixteen John was inclined to be 
wild, adventurous, and reckless. His parents had 
neither the insight to understand the situation nor 
the preparation to meet his needs. A favorite uncle 
knew the boy well. He knew that John had in him 
a streak of thriftiness close to stinginess. The uncle 
suggested that he take a fairly remunerative and 
engrossing job for the summer, and proposed to pay 
him ten per cent on all the money he saved. At the 
end of the summer John was interested in his work, 
had settled down seriously to business, and pro- 
posed to stop school permanently. Possibly this is 
not the best development which might have been 
made in John’s character and purposes, but it 
seems to have corrected his earlier dangerous trend. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To recog- 
nize in a practical as well as theoretical way that 
character is a supremely important goal in life; to 
grasp fully the fact that character is not a simple 
unit but, rather, a composite blend, based on in- 
herited traits and capacities, on innumerable outer 
stimuli and our reactions to them, and on conduct 
and the results of conduct in building up habits, 
knowledge, and feelings; to believe that wise han- 
dling and balancing of its elements will, in spite of 
its complexity, enable character to grow suitably; 
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and to appreciate the practical importance of the 
fact that no one of the elements which go to make 
character can be exercised without leaving a change, 
for better or worse, not only in that particular ele-. 
ment but also in all the others bound up with it in 
character. 

Investigation.— By recalling the history of a few 
children you have known intimately, list some of 
the steps and processes by which you think character 
is produced and influenced, such as: following their 
inherited bent, the treatment which their parents 
have given them, their responses to desired or hated 
situations, prejudices of older people, example and 
coaching of companions, actual experience, reading, 
ete, ‘ 

Starting Points for Study.—The discussion of this 
subject is concerned with children who are born 
with normal powers and capacities, among which 
is the capacity to undergo change. There is a small 
per cent of unfortunates who at birth are so deficient 
or so unbalanced, or perhaps so set in nervous 
organization and functions, that they can be changed 
very little or not at all, and cannot therefore be 
treated as the majority of children may be. 

1. Most of us will agree that character is the most 
important of our possible attainments. It may be the 
most comforting and valuable or the most distress- 
ing. “One’s character is that total balance or com- 
plex of inherited and acquired qualities by which 
the individual is enabled to react, whether well or ill, 
to the essential stimulating and rewarding life situa- 
tions in which he progressively finds himself.”! The 


1 From an unpublished report of the Committee on Character Education of 
the National Education Association. 
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quality of character is to be measured inwardly by 
the harmony of its elements and objectively by the 
perfection of our responses. 

2. Character is not inherited ; it cannot be had sud- 
denly or easily; it is built up gradually in the act of 
living and adjusting. We do inherit some of the 
raw materials of character, such as instincts, ten- 
dencies, special mental and emotional capacities 
and traits of temperament; but their final combina- 
tions and emphases we acquire through our educa- 
tion, that is, through the training afforded to our 
native impulses and powers by our life experiences. 
Sometimes, depending either upon the critical na- 
ture of inner development or upon the power and 
vividness of experience, or upon both, character may 
take form and crystallize very rapidly. 

3. While character is a balance or blend, it isn’t 
enough to strive for a dim, general, mystical attain- 
ment which we name character. We must have some 
definite traits worthy of blending! Therefore, if 
we pretend to approach the task in a scientific way, 
we must at least recognize some of the more elemen- 
tary and significant factors that go to make up 
character, such as habits, moods, tastes, feelings, 
knowledge, intelligence, skill, etc.; we must recognize 
that every one of these can be modified or trained, 
and must hold the perfection of each of these states 
of mind definitely as a concrete objective, to be 
sought by training sanely the natural capacities and 
aptitudes of the child. We find a parallel for this 
in our treatment of physical health. In this we do 
not deal merely in generalities. We come at once to 
particulars—eating, drinking, sleeping, cleanliness, © 
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exercise, posture, and sound habits in the doing of 
these things. So the impulses, habits, tastes, and 
other states of mind which comprise character relate 
specifically to food, to self-preservation, to getting 
experience and knowledge, to possessions, to play 
and adventure, to sex, to reproduction, to care of 
young, and to other social relations. In other words, 
each element in character ties up to each of the 
outstanding functions and satisfactions of life. 

4. The total character of an individual, which is 
our final goal, includes therefore many factors such 
as those mentioned in the preceding paragraph. No 
one of these things ever stands alone; they exist in 
a bewildering variety of changeable and changing 
combinations. Consequently, in training habits or 
tastes or motives we must not think of these elements 
as separate and unrelated. It is a real and a delicate 
task to work these parts into a harmonious and ac- 
ceptable total. Moreover, to influence any one of 
them: may influence all. For example, desires and 
ideas may aid in determining conduct and habits, 
and habits in turn modify our desires and attitudes. 
To be concrete, any child’s natural desires for fruit 
or toys may make him a habitual thief unless he is 
trained into ideas and habits of regard for our 
artificial but valuable convention of private property. 
Similarly, the habit of thievery tends to break down 
all desire to heed this convention. 

5. Because of the foregoing a character may be very 
unsatisfactory and unbalanced because one or more 
of these factors has been neglected. Excellence in 
no one quality determines sound character. Inteili- 
gence may be associated with the most depraved 
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tastes and habits, and fine desires may be thwarted 
by poor intelligence. For similar reasons it follows 
that sound and balanced character is not to be had 
by overemphasis on one set of traits. The parallel 
between health of character and physical health still 
holds. Only the faddist in hygiene thinks that chew- 
ing or exercising is the whole story of physical 
health. The parent who acts as if promptness or 
thrift or truthfulness or reverence or obedience were 
the whole of character is merely a faddist in char- 
acter education. 

6. The royal entrance to character in early child- 
hood is through satisfying conduct. The child seeks 
to repeat acts which bring pleasure to him. This 
pleasurable repetition builds up habits, not merely 
of action but also of feeling toward the act and later 
of thinking in regard to it. Acts which always in- 
volve discomfort are discontinued and build up the 
habit of refusal with accompanying feelings of aver- 
sion—an antagonistic or negative habit. It is a 
mistake to assume that mere routine repetition of 
acts builds habits. In order to do so the acts must 
carry pleasure or discomfort. For example, we can- 
not build up an abiding habit and a wholesome taste 
for attending church or school, or for any other 
desirable thing, unless there is associated with it 
in the child a real satisfaction on his own level, which 
will check or outweigh the possible dissatisfactions 
involved. 

7. It is thus that the foundations of character are 
laid in the first few years of life. Among the earliest 
acts of the child are feeding, emptying his bladder 
and bowels, crying, and either lying still or moving 
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parts of his body. His chief pleasures are connected 
with doing these things, and with the use of his 
senses—chiefly of touch, taste, and sight. As he 
grows a little older and begins to walk and talk, 
his actions and his sources of pleasure and discom- 
fort are much enriched. Hence the avenues to char- 
acter formation are greatly multiplied. Later 
reason comes to operate, and direct instruction, 
persuasion, suggestion, and inspiration can be used. 
But in all these earlier years fondling by the 
mother, play and romping with the parents, imita- 
tion of them, their attention and approval (and that 
of other companions) are the chief rewards of con- 
duct. 

8. The rate at which the character takes form and 
the nature of the additions to it vary at different 
periods of life. For example, beginning with the 
refiexes, impulses, and capacities posssessed by the 
child at birth, character grows rapidly in scope and 
in complexity during infancy and early childhood— 
more rapidly, indeed, than at any other time in life. 
Knowledge is gained rapidly; and habits of feeling 
and acting, the disposition and the attitudes, and the 
relations between the selfish and social emotions 
take very definite shape. Intelligence and reason 
properly come to play a larger part in the following 
years. Nevertheless, except for certain brief critical 
and outstanding periods of growth such as puberty— 
determined chiefly by sex development—later child- 
hood and youth see a great slowing up in actual char- 
acter changes. During later and middle adolescence 
the greater development of reason and the more ac- 
tive social longings and adjustments bring about, 
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both in life philosophy and in practice, changed pro- 
portions and blendings of the various elements in 
character. During this time the elements themselves 
and their balance are likely to be largely crystallized 
for life. This means that character in most people 
tends merely to harden during maturity. This should 
not be true. The rare personality shows that mind 
and character may be kept open and may continue 
to grow in richness as long as life lasts. 

9. No matter how complex the outlook, the nature, 
and the activities become, the same series of steps 
are always at the bottom of character and its 
growth in the individual: stimulation of his senses, 
appropriate or inappropriate action, the resulting 
pleasure or discomfort, repetition or inhibition of 
action, habits of acting and of feeling about each 
particular situation (‘“taste’’), and later habits of 
thinking and ideals. Any such group of habits of 
acting, feeling, and thinking gained in early life 
will modify in some sense all future attitudes. The 
balance of qualities, which we call character, of one 
day or one period of life enters automatically into 
that of all succeeding periods. For this reason 
changes become more difficult as time passes. 
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cation involves some change in the natural impulses 
of the child. Some of these impulses are already 
strong enough to accomplish their work, and easily 
tend to become too strong. Among these are the 
disposition to gain attention and to be served, to 
have one’s wishes satisfied as soon as they are felt, 
to take everything one likes, etc. The task in these 
cases is to diminish and soften the impulse and to 
enable the child to get control of it. 

Other impulses, while equally natural, are often 
not strong enough in most children to satisfy the 
needs of social life, and therefore call for strength- 
ening. This is true of the impulse to give or to share 
with others, to be fair, to be courteous, to be cooper- 
ative, to be honest and truthful. 

Suppose we want to build up general habits, 
tastes, and attitudes of self-control or courtesy 
or fair dealing, there are two necessary steps: (1) 
To develop these habits in connection with one or 
more very specific activities or relations during 
early life and (2), after this has been done, to find 
ways to have these habits of acting and feeling pass 
over to other and different impulses, persons, -or sit- 
uations. This second step does not take place auto- 
matically. For example, a child may be very truth- 
ful with his mother and not so with the father; or 
may have a habit of controlling his temper without 
any tendency to control his disposition to impose on 
other children. ; 

1. To train in one item of self-control—as control of 
crying and anger when disappointed or when not 
receiving attention. Parents may go at this in either 
of several ways. 
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(1) They may punish the child for crying, making 
it clear to the child that it is punishment. The 
theory is that the child will cease to do the thing 
if he is always made sufficiently uncomfortable, and 
that in this way a habit or attitude of not doing 
this particular thing will be formed. How effective 
do you think this is in gaining the desired result? 

(2) Other parents will seek to divert attention 
from the disappointment and from the crying by 
substituting other interests and pleasures as a kind 
of purchase price of peace. Does this really meet 
the impulse? Is there any danger that a shrewd 
child will ery all the more in order to get the sub- 
stitutes? 

(3) Still other parents make a point of giving 
their attention and approval when the child is not 
crying, and quietly, but pointedly, make it clear that 
crying is not approved and does not pay, by with- 
drawing their attention when he cries unreasonably. 
Assuming that the parents have won the affection 
of the child by sympathetic and generous treatment, 
what kind of attitude would this plan tend to fix in 
the child? To make use of this plan in influencing 
the child’s control, how should the parents behave 
toward his momentary and trivial missteps? How 
in the case of real pain, distress, or acute disappoint- 
ment? 

2. To extend this training to other details—as: 
control of impatience about being served at table; of 
haste and greediness in eating; of selfishness with 
visitors in relation to toys. Outline what would 
seem to you a reasonable way to gain self-control 
in each of these respects. Criticize your plan to see 
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why it would really do what you seek, without ill 
effects. 

3. To get some general idea of an attitude of self- 
control. If sound habits of self-control in relation 
to anger have been formed, does this alone give the 
child control of a tendency to take what he wants 
(that is, to steal)? Can we make any use of 
training in control of one natural impulse to secure 
similar control of others? 

During infancy, before the child can reason, or 
recognize similarities in the nature of various situa- 
tions and thus pass in thought from particular hab- 
its to general ideas about them, we must handle each 
impulse and each habit separately. As the child 
grows older and is able to do these things, we can 
take an important step forward. 

A child may be taught to produce neat papers in 
arithmetic without showing any tendency to greater 
neatness in written work or in dress. Nevertheless, 
by creating a habit of neatness in one particular, 
and then by dwelling upon the satisfying values of 
neatness in general, the parent or teacher may help 
the child gain an ideal and general purpose of neat- 
ness which will with a little help show itself in va- 
rious particulars. Under such circumstances there 
may be a large carry-over between items that are 
somewhat similar. 

So in self-control. If, after training successfully 
in several particulars, we can help a child to see that 
control of many impulses which we would like to 
gratify is necessary if we are to live together and 
cooperate comfortably, and why this is so, and that 
we can in the long run get much more happiness 
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out of life if we thus cooperate, we build up a mo- 
tive and an ideal and standard of self-control. This 
will tend to carry over into new situations. 

Show how control of lying, cheating, stealing, un- 
fairness, exploiting others, greed, etc., can thus be 
made more concrete and personal by association 
with such a standard, and with other controls the 
child has gained. In due time apply similarly to 
the impulses of sex and to the injustices, unfairness, 
exploitations, etc., arising from these. 

4. To strengthen impulses.—Not all of character 
education is to inhibit or reduce the overstrong im- 
pulses. The more subtly human thing is to develop 
those tendencies which are somewhat later in origin 
and are really our greatest aid in social-mindedness 
and in guiding the more primitive and selfish im- 
pulses. The spirit of sharing involves the denial of 
greed and selfishness, but it is more than this. It 
is a positive impulse which usually needs culture. 
How may we develop it in a child who is inclined 
to cling tenaciously to his own? This should begin 
early. Children vary, as do the rest of us, in their 
moods. It is a mistake to start such an issue when 
the child is least ready for it, or with persons who 
are not close to him in sympathy. For example, 
the child will share a tidbit with the mother when 
he will not with anyone else; and he will do so more 
readily and naturally when he isn’t hungry than 
when he is. When he does thus share something 
he prizes, he should be made to feel that he has 
received more pleasure than if he had eaten it. 
With such a start any normal child can be brought 
to be generous with his mother. This can gradually, 
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be extended to other people, and to all sorts of shar- 
ing. We should never refuse a generous offer of 
a child brusquely. We should not treat a cheap sac- 
rifice as appreciatively as a greater one. If it is 
too great for the child properly to make, we can 
easily find a way to accept less than he offers and 
yet give him the glow we should have insured him if 
we had accepted all. 

It is essential that the child feel that we are 
genuine in all this. We must be so concerned with 
the growth of the child himself that we have no in- 
sincerity when we reward him with our approval. 


Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Do the illustrative situations suggest that it 
is necessary to think of character as a complex made 
up of many elements, rather than as a hazy, ab- 
stract unit of virtue? What is gained by thinking 
of character in terms of the more concrete traits 
which enter into it? 

2. On the other hand, why is it unsafe to consider 
merely a long list of individual qualities? Show 
how these various qualities interact and influence 
one another in making the one person. 

3. Try to make for yourself a list of the more 
important traits that enter into the building of bal- 
anced character. What is the force of “balanced” 
in this connection? 

4. Do you think that “character” as such is in- 
herited? Or is it built up wholly by life and its 
experiences ? 

5. Can you cite instances which seem to show 
that we inherit some of the elements that enter into 
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disposition and character? What are the evidences 
for your conclusion? 

6. Have you any conclusive evidence to show that 
such inherited traits may in normal children be 
modified for better or worse by early treatment? 
Are children ever born so far from normal that no 
amount of training can produce much change? Cite 
instances, and the attempts that have been made to 
change these abnormals. 

7. Suggest some ways in which conduct and hab- 
its function, particularly in childhood. What is their 
relation to the special elements of character which 
you listed above? Can we properly think of our 
fixed desires and preferences, our tastes, our ideals, 
and our attitudes as being habits, just as really as 
are our muscular skills? Why? 
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CHAPTER V 


NURTURE OF THE INNER ELEMENTS OF 
CHARACTER 


Illustrative Situations.—1. Twelve-year-old Jimmie 
hated to make his bed. He “forgot” it as often 
as possible, and when he did make it, it was an 
unsightly mass of knobs and wrinkles. Pleading 
and punishment were alike vain. Jimmie simply 
wouldn’t take time to make the bed decently. 

When Jimmie’s soldier uncle came for a visit 
he was appealed to by Jimmie’s mother. Next 
morning after breakfast he casually said, “I’ll stump 
you to a bed-making contest, Jim.” 

“Why, do you have to make your bed?” queried 
Jimmie. “I thought only girls made beds.” 

“What put that idea into your head? Every man 
at West Point has to make his bed just exactly so, 
and if the inspector isn’t satisfied with it, he gets 
‘Hail Columbia.’ ” 

“But you aren’t in West Point now.” 

“No, but every army man makes his own bed and 
makes it right. Come on upstairs and let’s see who’ll 
win the contest.” 

Jimmie made that bed as he had never made it 
before, but when he saw the flawless regularity of 
uncle’s couch he blushed with shame and envy. 
When uncle left a week later Jimmie had acquired 
two things that made it impossible for him ever 
again to slight his bed-making; first, he now thought 
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of it, not as an ignoble and trivial task, but as an 
important accomplishment; secondly, he was person- 
ally proud of his own skill as a bed-maker. 

2. Elizabeth, when young, was a somewhat frail, 
diffident, retiring child, easily embarrassed. She 
was developing the tendency to withdraw into her- 
self, to compensate for her feeling of inadequacy, 
and to build up a safe world of her own by the use 
of imagination, copious reading, and daydreaming. 
Her parents had no opportunity to consult a psy- 
chiatrist, but felt that study and common sense 
might help them meet the situation. So they set for 
themselves the task of studying inconspicuously 
every aspect of their child’s behavior. First, they 
got expert advice in the matter of diet, and under- 
took, by making food and exercise and rest attrac- 
tive, to build up her physical vigor. In connection 
with this they drew her into active partnership in 
the tasks about the home and quietly made it possi- 
ble for her to do her part with distinction. They 
gave their rewarding approval without overempha- 
sis. They read together and had her read to them. 
They encouraged her to make up little dramas and 
to act the part of more aggressive characters. They 
brought in other girls of her age and trained them to 
act together and to rotate their parts. They created 
in her a confidence that she could do some things 
as well as or better than other children. They were 
careful not to carry this far enough to make her 
aggressively conceited. Her father trained her to 
adjust herself and to give and take in repartee, by 
mild teasing not beyond her powers of meeting and 
resisting. At twenty she is mentally self-confident 
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and poised, takes a satisfying and brilliant part in 
all the activities, both social and intellectual, in her 
college, and promises in every way to be a force for 
progress, liberalism, and culture in any circle in 
which she moves. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To under- 
stand that character is most securely developed in’ 
the young child by first dealing effectively with each 
particular kind of sensation, impulse, desire, action, 
and satisfaction as it arises, and then by helping the 
child combine these particulars gradually, reason- 
ably, and harmoniously into a general attitude and 
purpose; to enable the child in this way to build 
up his own inner standards and rules for his own 
guided experiments; to learn not to be tempted to 
depend on the seeming short-cut of laying down at 
first general ahd abstract rules of “goodness” and 
“badness” with the hope that the child will be able 
to apply these sincerely to particular situations; to 
learn to refrain from forming a habit of laying down 
absolute commands, such as “You must never do” 
this or that; to grasp the fact that the impulses 
which underlie sex and reproduction begin to oper- 
ate early in life, and must be consciously included 
from the beginning just as concretely and particu- 
larly as any other impulses, if we seek a balanced 
character; to think of the average child’s natural 
interest in sex aS an asset for character training 
rather than as presenting difficulties. 

Investigation.—Discover and analyze for presenta- 
tion to the class one or more instances in which a 
naturally good “disposition” has been thwarted by 
unwise handling on the part of parents, and has re- 
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sulted in a permanently warped character. State 
carefully just what was unwise in this handling, and 
how the effect showed itself in the child’s disposition 
and conduct. Present also instances in which na- 
tive disposition has been modified for the better. 

Starting Points for Study.—1. In trying to develop 
‘character in our children we must necessarily have 
in mind the factors that go to make it up, such as 
inherited reflexes and impulses, and acquired desires, 
likes and dislikes, tastes, prejudices, intelligence and 
ideas, ideals, disposition, attitudes, conduct, habits.1 
But we must not imagine that we can just start in 
and train these qualities in mass. On the contrary, 
we train particular habits, tastes, and ideals, as: a 
habit of eating slowly, or of crying whenever disap- 
pointed, or rising promptly when called; or a taste 
for toast, for being read to, or for active exercise ; 
or ideals of self-control in games, of fair play with 
the other sex; of always thinking of the other person 
in emergencies. In other words, we cannot educate 
habits, tastes, and ideals wholesale, but each specifi- 
cally. Thereby, we gain effective or ineffective charac- 
ter, not as something abstract but in respect of pos- 
sessions, of truthfulness, of the rights of others, of 
self-control or indulgence of particular appetites, or 
in respect of temper, envy, jealousy, cooperation, or 
any other personal power of expression. This is 
what makes the road to character such a long one; 
and herein lie the value and opportunity of long 
childhood, such as we have in human beings. 

2. Furthermore, a good habit or taste or other 
combination of factors in character does not seem 


1See also pages 49, 50. 
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to carry over automatically or necessarily into an- 
other field. For example, a child may, through wise 
treatment in infancy, get a fine attitude toward his 
mother, yet not have a wholesome attitude toward 
other people without specific training. Sim- 
ilarly, to train an infant to control the action of 
his bladder does not necessarily mean that he will 
have self-control in crying. Again, we may get the 
child to have a distaste for an outburst of anger 
without giving him a distaste for sullenness. 

These facts suggest a need for breadth in the par- 
ents’ understanding and care and thoughtfulness 
during the child’s early years, when so many atti- 
tudes are taking form. They also suggest a need 
for much patient guidance in a variety of specific 
situations in order to bring all the elements of char- 
acter into effective and winning combinations. 

3. Character is, in very large degree, a matter of 
feelings, emotions, sentiments, and of the satisfac- 
tions or dissatisfactions which inspire or accom- 
pany actions, rather than of knowledge. Peculiarly 
in the young child sensations, actions, and feelings 
are relatively a large part of the inner experiences 
which shape attitudes and other elements in char- 
acter. Therefore, what the young child does and par- 
ticularly how he feels about what he does, both be- 
fore and after, loom large in all early character 
training. Hence all those phases of life and sur- 
roundings which influence powerfully our behavior 
and our states of feeling do perforce influence char- 
acter most. 

4. Probably there is no element in our human 
nature and no phase of our human relations which 
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has a more powerful influence, both for good and 
ill, on all that goes to make up our character than 
has sex. Later lessons will take up in detail some * 
of the outstanding effects which sex and reproduc- 
tion have in individual life and in social relations; 
here we want merely to bring them into view. The 
following basic facts must be recognized in any 
efforts to understand how sex modifies character. 

(1) Sex development within the individual in- 
fluences profoundly the whole physiological and 
mental development of the person. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration of this point is shown in 
the physical, mental, and social development and 
expansion of the boy or girl during the period of 
puberty (early adolescence). 

(2) All the differences—physical, emotional, and 
social—between boys and girls and between men 
and women, are produced directly or indirectly by 
sex. Sex isn’t just a name for the differences. I¢ 
causes them! This is shown by the effects of remoy- 
ing the sex glands in childhood. 

(8) During youth and maturity the sex impulses, 
desires, and satisfactions are probably more keen 
and, in the long run, more influential on conduct 
and character than any other we have with the ex- | 
ception of those connected with hunger and thirst. 

(4) There are no other human functions which 
stimulate to such a large range or to such intense 
degree of appreciations, interests, sympathies, loves, 
devotions, cooperations, and sacrifices as do sex 
and reproduction. We must include here not alone 
the simple attractions of the sexes, the various 
phases of sex love and its expression, good or bad, 
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and the devotions of parenthood; but equally the re- 
finement and sublimations of the impulses of sex and 
reproduction as these express themselves in litera- 
ture, art, music, love of nature, social service, and 
religion. These, all of which contain elements as 
definitely related to sex as mother-love itself, com- 
prise the spiritual gains which rank first in making 
us humans. 

5. Hungers and impulses as such are neither 
good nor bad. They are no more so in man than in 
other animals. They have no more moral quality 
than the beating of the heart. Except in a small 
per cent of children (defectives) the impulses and 
hungers are to be thought of as about normal 
in strength. Even when they are abnormally strong 
or weak, they still have no moral quality. The va- 
rious hungers, as for food, for companions, for pos- 
sessions, for knowledge, for entertainment, and for 
affection and love—and the impulses and emotions 
that belong to them—have all developed out of the 
past history of living beings. They all have value, 
and their value is to help adjust the organism to the 
actual needs and conditions of his life. Their 
strength is roughly in proportion to their value. 

6. Any of these hungers, however, can be used 
either constructively or hurtfully. Yet the idea of 
moral quality cannot be associated with either kind 
of use during the early, unenlightened years of child- 
hood. None the less, even in these early years the 
child is forming habits and attitudes about all these 
hungers which will handicap or help lim later; and 
these habits and attitudes will largely determine 
whether he will use or misuse the hungers and in- 
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pulses as his moral nature and power of choice de- 
velop. It is at this point that moral quality attaches 
to the manner of expressing our personal desires and 
appetites. 

7. What is said above is as true of the sex hunger 
as of hunger for food. The sex qualities are natural ; 
they are neither gross nor vulgar; they make an im- 
portant contribution to individual development. Sex 
and reproduction make the human race possible. So- 
ciety itself is largely organized about them and the 
impulses belonging to them. They may bring the 
finest things to both personal and social life; they 
are equally a source of degradation and disaster 
when misused. Our task is to get the highest use of 
them through understanding; not abuse through 
ignorance or rebellion. 

8. The more important aspects of sex feelings and 
actions for the child during these early years are: 

(1) Early habits of playing with the genital or- 
gans. Because the whole skin is sensitive, the infant 
gets pleasure from rubbing it or having it rubbed. 
Because the mouth and the sex organs are especially 
sensitive, children are likely to seek out both in ex- 
ploring their bodies with their hands. In this way 
children may, unless watched, form the unwholesome 
habits of thumb-sucking and playing with the geni- 
tals.2. This fact must be met without panic on the 
part of parents. 

(2) The natural sex curiosity of the child. The 
curiosity of the normal child of four or five is almost 
sure to respond to the numerous sex conditions he 
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sees about him. This is a useful impulse and has no 
immoral quality, either in his questions as to human 
origins or even when he sets out to investigate for 
‘himself by actually examining his own body or those 
of other members of the family. Parents sometimes 
feel these things to be a mark of degeneracy. We 
should not treat the child as if the curiosity about 
sex were unusual or naughty. It is really our oppor- 
tunity to guide him aright into knowledge which is 
sound and into appreciation which is wholesome. 

9. Summary: These are the assets we may use 
for training character in the early years: 

(1) The natural hungers and impulses of the 
child. 

(2) The various outside things by which the 
senses and hungers and activity of the child are 
stimulated, that is, his surroundings or environ- 
ment. (See next chapter.) 

(3) What the child does in response to these 
stimuli and impulses—his reactions and habits. 

(4) The feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
which naturally accompany and follow these ac- 
tions, and create conscious desires. 

(5) The rapidly growing tendency of the child to 
desire our attention, to seek to gain our approval, 
and to imitate our actions. 
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STARTING PoINtTs IN THE Practice oF PARENTHOOD? 


Many of the elements which make up what we call 
disposition and character are either instinctive (in- 
herited) or are developed in very early life Among 
these are several very powerful impulses and emo- 
tions, such as fear, anxiety, anger, hate, jealousy, 
envy, greed (selfishness). All of them are capable of 
being changed for the better or worse by the way in 
which parents meet their earliest manifestations. 

At the outset these impulses and emotions act 
simply. They are modified (“conditioned”) by expe- 
rience in such ways as to build up around them 
mental, especially emotional, associations (“com- 
plexes”). These complexes in turn tend to become 
permanent and determining factors in conduct and 
character. They may either strengthen or weaken 
the force of the original elements. It is all-impor- 
tant that these emotional attitudes be wholesome 
and useful rather than excessive and hurtful. It is 
peculiarly the responsibility of the parent to become 
skillful enough to bring this about, because no other 
agency normally influences the child early enough to 
lay these foundations of disposition and character. 

How may we as parents anticipate and prevent 
unwholesome development of these stronger emo- 
tions in young children? 

A. Fear and its kindred emotions (anxiety, 
worry, shame). These and the tendencies toward 
them may be greatly and hurtfully increased during 
the first two or three years of life by unskillful 
handling. 


3 Illustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 1-3 of 
“Starting Points for Study.” 
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1. Parents must first think their way through 
the problem and decide that they will accept respon- 
sibility and prepare to meet it. To this end they 
must realize that fear, anxiety, worry, and shame 
are cramping and depressing emotions, and that 
we should try to prevent our children ever becoming 
a prey to any excess of them. These emotions pro- 
duce contraction of the small blood vessels, pallor, 
diminished secretion, lowering of vitality, unsteadi- 
ness of nerves, and inhibition of action. We rightly 
speak of being “paralyzed with fear’ and “sick with 
worry.” 

2. Once recognizing that fear does not give rise 
to constructive—but always to depressing—atti- 
tudes and character, we should consistently refuse 
to appeal to fear in guiding and training our chil- 
dren. We will, for example, not threaten them with 
the policeman, with dogs, with the dark, or even with 
punishment in this world or the next. We will, on 
the contrary, devise many positive and winning ways 
of gaining their satisfied assent to what is best. Par- 
ents have so many natural and wholesome resources 
for winning the leadership of their children that 
we cannot justify shoddy or hurtful devices. Among 
these suitable appeals to their confidence are our 
own example of fearlessness, casualness, and placid- 
ity in the presence of those things which might 
frighten children. This should be supplemented by 
continual manifestation of our love and by sympa- 
thy unfailing, by every legitimate evidence of ap- 
proval, by taking them into partnership with us at 
all possible points, by awarding as partners what 
we want them to have and to enjoy—among the 
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thousand and one harmless things they are always 
wanting to do and which we so often deny them 
upon our first impulse. The impulsive denial of 
everything at first and then retreating into conces- 
sion is crude. It weakens every stand we make on 
important things. Of course such devices as the 
foregoing require more thought and patience than 
scolding and threats of punishment; but they are 
correspondingly more valuable than appeals to fear. 

3. Wedo need often to caution children against 
objects and actions which are actually dangerous 
and hurtful. To create a degree of respect and even 
mild fear for certain consequences of action is en- 
tirely legitimate; but such cases should be carefully 
selected by parents, and the use of fear even in the 
way of caution should never be paralyzing. In cases 
of real danger we may meet the situation, without 
display of emotion on our own part, by emphasizing 
the means of avoiding or overcoming the danger 
rather than let the emotion of fear be the outstanding 
total and final result of our effort (for example, 
with respect to fire, automobiles, high places, etc.). 

4. Quarrels and misunderstandings between the 
parents may, even before the child is thoroughly 
conscious of it, arouse worry and fear in his mind. 
It is almost impossible to correct these early feel- 
ings if long continued. If the children come to ac- 
cept this state of bickering, their whole outlook will 
be altered during their childhood years unfavorably 
to the whole problem of home, family, and parent- 
hood, as well as in their specific reactions to their 
own parents. Parents know quite well that these 
bickerings are unnecessary; that they never settle 
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differences wholesomely, and are cruelly selfish 
toward the child. If they are willing to cooperate 
thoroughly in making home life rich and happy, 
any pair of intelligent parents can face such a situ- 
ation and remove its dangers. Of course they will 
not do it without an adequate motive. They are not 
fit to have children if they do not find such a mo- 
tive in them. 

5. We should, while children are very young, 
seek to anticipate and prevent them having fear asso- 
ciated with certain elements in their surroundings— 
as darkness, lightning, loud and sudden noises, un- 
accustomed objects, sudden movements of animals, 
the approach of strangers. The list might be in- 
creased indefinitely. First impressions count for 
much and may last for many years. For example, 
if we are taking a child on a first journey and there 
is danger of the boat or train making startling 
noises with its bells or whistles or frightening the 
child by its rapid approach, we may very readily pre- 
pare him by explaining that the engine is in a great 
hurry to give him a ride and will send him a loud 
greeting. We may thus direct and hold the child’s 
attention to pleasant features of the experience by 
way of preparation. In some symbolic and fanciful 
way we may deal with most of these incidents and 
give them inspiring instead of depressing emotional 
association. Get the child to laugh. Laughter is a 
form of behaving which greatly softens or displaces 
the harsher emotions. 

6. Most children build up some fears which are 
obscure, individual, and unpredictable. The only 
prevention for this is to be very careful in our man- 
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ner of handling all subjects that relate to the health 
and welfare of the child, and to keep open an easy 
approach from the parents to the child and from 
the child to the parent at all times and about every- 
thing. To do this means a great deal in the way 
of informality, sympathy, and actual companion- 
ship. Very frequently children will keep such fears 
entirely to themselves. This makes the situation 
all the more difficult to meet. These fears are some- 
times due to our too crude way of handling some of 
our cautions. For example, young children often get 
false impressions from the early books on health 
used in schools, and from untimely and unpeda- 
gogical statements about sin, future punishment, 
and the like, in Sunday school. They become troubled 
about their hearts, their breathing, the matter of do- 
ing wrong, death, and many other similar things. 
It isn’t fair to the child that adults should be thus 
careless in introducing them to life. 

7. We should never undertake to check fear by 
ridicule. This only adds the feeling of shame to the 
feeling of fear, producing a complex which makes the 
situation still more obscure and difficult to handle. 
It is a slothful and cowardly device on our part and 
tends to make cowards of our children. If we can 
get the child to see fun in his own fears by showing ~ 
how groundless they are and to laugh at them him- 
self, to do this is a very different matter. 

B. Anger is an emotion quite opposite to 
fear, both in its nature and in its consequences. 
It produces an enlargement of the surface blood ves- 
sels, a rush of blood to the face and other regions, 
and increased action of certain glands. It urges 
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to action, although it may inhibit those controls by 
which we more securely guide our conscious actions. 
Hence we often say “blind with anger.” 

With section A as a model, have the class develop 
and discuss the kind of actions on the part of par- 
ents which stimulate and feed anger, rage, and hate 
in their children. Obviously, parents should avoid 
such actions and should equally avoid manifesta- 
tions of these violent feelings on their own part 
toward each other, toward the child, and toward 
the situations of life. The class should next discuss 
what actions on the part of parents will properly 
substitute for those mentioned and will tend to pro- 
duce calmness and control on the part of the child. 
A detailed outline of suitable parental conduct may 
be built, similar to that about fear in section A, ii 
there is time. 

C. Jealousy and envy. The class should discover 
how these emotions affect the individual in disposi- 
tion and conduct, discuss the kinds of action 
on the part of parents which produce or stimulate 
these emotions in children, and outline steps which 
the parents should properly take to prevent or to 
overcome these emotions and to bring their expres- 
sion within reason. 


Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. How does this meeting of the problem in the 
illustrative situation surpass in merit any attempt 
to teach Jimmie neatness or thoroughness as ab- 
stract qualities? Or by laying down rules and prin- 
ciples of conduct? 

2. To what extent were knowledge and ideas, 
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and to what extent sentiments and emotions, on the 
part of Jimmie involved in his change of attitude? 
What were his rewarding satisfactions which might 
lead into habits in the case? 

3. Assuming that neatness and thoroughness in 
caring for his bed becomes habitual, does it follow 
that these qualities will automatically carry over 
into other tasks and operations? Why? Jn what 
ways might some aid to other duties be gained from 
this experience? What else is needed? 

4. In what ways might this incident be used to 
help build up in Jimmie a general idea or standard 
of behavior in respect of neatness, thoroughness, ac- 
cepting his responsibilities, etc.? What is the rela- 
tive value to character in having such a mental stand- 
ard, built upon a habit, as compared with a habit 
alone? 

5. Why may we not justly hold that the inher- 
ited instincts, impulses, and interests (sex or other) 
of the child have in themselves any moral quality? 

6. Why can instruction not safely be made a 
large part of character education in the early years? 
How would you state what can best take its place? 
At what points is instruction of greatest value in 
connection with the formation of habits and stand- 
ards of acting and feeling? 

7. Why is the mood in which a child performs 
an act more important to character than the act 
itself? Do we usually respect this fact? What 
changes in our treatment of the child would come 
from recognizing it fully? 

8. What assets have we (1) within the child; 
and (2) in the surroundings of the child, by which 
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we can constructively influence his character in the 
early years? Illustrate how these may be made to 
interact. 

9. Has sex any influence on the early life of the 
child, in feelings, emotions, satisfactions, habits? 
How early? Evidences? 

10. How early does the child begin to express his 
sex impulses? How? How early do these in their 
simpler phases become consciously sensed by the 
child? Does this consciousness alone give them any 
moral quality? 

11. Are the child’s instinct and intelligence equal 
to the task of giving him the most satisfactory 
attitude toward these early sex impressions and in- 
terests, without outside help? Does he usually have 
wise guidance in this? 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 


Illustrative Situations—1. It has long been known 
that climatic conditions exert a striking influence 
not alone upon the physical characteristics of man, 
but upon his whole mental, social, and moral na- 
ture, and his behavior. For example, the tribes 
which live in the extreme North and must in a few 
months time collect their food for the long, dark 
winter night are of necessity extremely active dur- 
ing the summer. But during the winter they are 
generally indolent, gluttonous, sleepy, and other- 
wise self-indulgent. In tropical regions, because of 
the intensity of heat and light and the ease with 
which they get their food during the entire year, the 
natives are care-free, and are more inclined to de- 
vote their time to play, sleep, and eating, and to so- 
cial amenities and general indulgences of the nat- 
ural appetites. The conditions in the temperate 
zones demand a more constant alertness and inge- 
nuity in the use of the native powers. As a result 
human beings, who at the outset probably differed 
little in native abilities from the people who live 
in the tropical or frigid regions, come to have more 
flexible and varied powers and habits both of work 
and indulgence, and to exercise these more individu- 
ally. Some indulge in overwork, some in recrea- 
tions and dissipation, and others alternate these in 
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more hygienic proportions—all of which is an exhi- 
bition of character as modified by living conditions. 

2. People who live in cities, although identical 
in stock with those living in the country, come to 
have different habits, customs, tastes, prejudices, 
ideals, and ambitions from their brothers and 
cousins who live in the country. Sometimes these 
effects of their surroundings are better; sometimes 
they are worse. Many particulars will occur to any 
observer of our American life. 

3. Scene: A complete family. Persons in the 
drama; <A father, mother, two sons, and two daugh- 
ters. Each of these is a part of the surroundings of 
the others. Consider the variety in the relations, no 
two of which can ever be the same however similar 
the persons may be in ideals and intelligence, as: be- 
tween the father and the mother, between the mother 
and the daughters, between the mother and the sons, 
between the father and the daughters, between the 
father and the sons, between the brothers and sisters, 
among the brothers, and among the sisters. The in- 
fluence is different in each relation because the indi- 
viduals differ in various ways, including marked sex 
differences. The whole situation is full of signifi- 
cance for character. 

4. Susie early showed what seemed to her parents 
a very premature and immodest curiosity about the 
bodies of the other members of the family, as well as 
of her own. At first she made no effort to conceal 
her interest and sought information quite openly. 
After feeling the disapproval of her parents she con- 
tinued her search, but in a furtive way. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To dis- 
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cover how human development and self-realization 
depend upon environment as well as upon inheri- 
tance; to realize vividly that even as intimate and 
intangible a thing as personal character is pro- 
foundly modified by physical and social surround- 
ings; to make a real effort to discriminate and weigh 
those elements in the surroundings which are of 
most moment in building human character, good or 
bad; and to discover the active contributions to the 
process which we parents, as a part of the surround- 
ings, inevitably make. 

Investigation—Select from your own experience 
and observation the most striking instance of the 
influence of environment in changing the elements of 
a child’s character. Arrange and report the known 
facts in the case in such a way as really to test your 
conclusion. 

Starting Points for Study.—1. It is a very old 
question whether heredity or environment has the 
more influences on what each of us becomes as hu- 
man beings. The question can never be answered 
because both are essential. We must inherit that 
which enables us to become human beings at all; 
and we inherit from our parents substances which 
make it possible (or impossible) for us to become 
particular kinds of human beings—as male or fe- 
male, dark or fair, tall or short, keen or dull of in- 
tellect, and to a certain degree musical or nonmusi- 
- eal, hopeful or pessimistic of disposition. But when 
we have said this we must recall that the single fer- 
tilized egg-cell, from which our mature selves—of 
innumerable cells working in a marvelously har- 
monious way—have grown, would never have devel- 
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oped into anything at all unless it had been supplied 
with a high degree of warmth and moisture such as 
the body of our mothers furnished, had received 
ready-to-use nourishment, had been supplied with 
oxygen, had been relieved of its wastes, and many 
other similar things. These are all matter of pre- 
natal environment. We are, in fact, always com- 
pelled to come back to some such statement as this: 
All animals, including ourselves, receive (inherit) 
from our parents substances which enable us to de- 
velop certain qualities or characteristics under cer- 
tain essential surrounding conditions; and under 
other conditions cause us to develop other charac- 
teristics, or even to fail of development altogether. 
The environment cannot develop something in us 
for which our inheritance did not in some way pro- 
vide. It cannot bring us more than the full one hun- 
dred per cent of our inherited possibilities. But it 
can stop us far short of them. 

2. What are the effective elements in our human 
environment? It will help us in our study of hu- 
man beings if at the outset we look briefly on the 
environment of some simpler animal. By observa- 
tion and experiment we know that the important 
outer factors in the well-being of an animalcule are: 
moisture; many chemical substances, including food 
and oxygen; temperature, light, gravity; external 
objects, including members of its own species; ene- 
inies and prey. Now all these are similarly important 
elements in the surroundings of man as of animal. 
Every one of them has a more or less striking influ- 
ence upon him at every stage of his development. 

But man has also a number of characteristics 
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which the animalcule does not have. Because of 
these he is more sensitive to the environmental 
forces already mentioned, and is also influenced by 
facts and external conditions which seem to play 
no part in the life of the lower organism. For ex- 
ample, man has a form of consciousness which not 
only makes him aware of how the external forces are 
acting on him at the moment but also enables him 
to remember past experiences and their results, 
and to imagine, expect, and anticipate similar fu- 
ture ones. Because of this range of his conscious- 
ness he can connect causes and results, can purpose 
future satisfactions and can plan for them. He can 
adjust himself to his environment in advance and in 
the absence of the particular element in the environ- 
ment itself. For example, he can consciously plan 
against the cold of winter while he suffers from 
heat. Because of his complex brain he can com- 
pare and know and reason and choose. Because of 
his brain and his deft hands he can make implements 
which increase his power over environment. He has 
built up language by which he can more readily 
transmit his knowledge and conclusions to others, 
and can store them for future generations. Through 
these abilities, and because of the greater develop- 
ment of his sympathies and antipathies, he has 
formed complex social relations, structures, institu- 
tions, customs, rites, and rules. All these man-made 
things become in their turn powerfully influential 
parts of his environment. 

Hence, man is influenced in more ways by the 
outer material world than are the animals below 
him; and new forces in the total environment which 
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do not touch other animals, or touch them much 
less forcibly, become to him the major influences in 
his really human progress. Thus beauty, truth, 
right and wrong, honor, social welfare, brotherhood, 
cause and effect, homes, tribes, caste, government, 
economic systems, the wniverse order, God—realities 
outside his early consciousness and. discovered and 
lived and taught by the experiences of others—be- 
come a part of his environment to which he must 
respond suitably. By his responding he fits himself 
negatively or positively into the current of these 
great realities. 

3. At this point another question rises: “How 
and why can our surroundings operate in our de- 
velopment?” If the individual child were not by 
inheritance both sensitive to the forces in the envi- 
ronment and able to respond to them, our surround- 
ings could have no influence upon our development. 
The normal child is born into the world with a ner- 
vous set-up which enables him both to be sensitive 
and to respond. This inherited set-up consists of 
our sense organs, which may bring us comfort and 
discomfort; our muscles, by means of which we 
respond in action of one type or another; the entire 
nervous system, including the brain, which connects 
the sense organs with the muscles; a definite ten- 
dency to act in certain ways when stimulated, as 
when an infant first sucks upon the placing of an 
object between its lips. This tendency may amount 
to a positive hunger, and may carry the power to 
feel keen satisfaction or dissatisfaction as the result 
of the child’s own actions. (Compare Chapter V, 
“Starting Points for Study,” Topic 9.) To be stim- 
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ulated, to recognize this stimulation, and to act iz 
such a way as to produce comfort or discomfort 
constitute an experience. When an experience is 
pleasant we are more likely to repeat our former 
response under similar conditions. If it is unpleas- 
ant we are less likely to do so. Out of this situation 
and its experiences we gradually build up habits of 
acting and feeling, new and cultivated desires and 
tastes, skill, ideas, knowledge and, later, powers of 
reasoning, ideals, attitudes, and. purposes. | 

4. These inner products are the elements which, 
in previous discussions, we have listed as entering 
into character. Character in the concrete is thus 
made up of one’s inherited tendencies, plus what 
grows out of them by way of our experience within 
our environment and of our reaction to the environ- 
ment. Review the definition of character given in 
Chapter IV. 

5. As adults we are, and our institutions are, a 
part of the surroundings of children and young peo- 
ple. Indeed, for purposes of character formation, 
we may fairly say that we are the most important 
part of their environment. Just as is true of other 
elements in the surroundings, however, our influence 
upon character may be either helpful or hurtful. 
It is our task to find the most effective ways whereby 
we, as a part of the child’s environment in common 
with the other factors in his surroundings, may de- 
velop soundly the natural inherited impulses and 
may strengthen or soften these into the best possible 
accord with the greatest and most vitally valuable 
realities which confront the individual in his most 
permanent relations. “Value,” as used in the pre- 
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ceding sentence, represents the results of human 
experience and insight. 

6. In doing this we must observe certain precau- 
tions: | 

(1) Youthful conduct must be guided soundly 
but should not be forced, if we would have the child 
possess a real and dependable character. We must, 
rather, get to these things indirectly by example, 
by persuasion, and by inspiration. Nagging about 
conduct, or unsatisfied obedience, or control forced 
by punishment, does not lead to self-controlled con- 
duct or to the type of habit we are seeking for. 

(2) In realizing’ our purpose we may and must 
see to it that the things which stimulate the child 
are right in kind and degree; but clearly this is not 
enough. We cannot always protect him from unfa- 
vorable surroundings and from difficulties. Mere 
coddling by making everything easy and pleasant 
does not build character which can face reality con- 
fidently. 

(3) Every normal child should develop the type 
of character which, will make him willing, under 
proper circumstances, to meet even unfavorable and 
disagreeable situations effectively. This means that 
he must build within himself something which gives 
him fun and satisfaction to do things which would 
otherwise be a hardship; and equally to refrain at 
times from conduct which he prefers. 

(4) It is our task to help him build up this abil- 
ity to meet difficult situations. The pleasure in over- 
coming is a genuine and possibly a natural pleasure; 
nevertheless, it needs help and cultivation from with- 
out. It is our privilege to magnify to the child all 
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the natural satisfactions in the task and to supple- 
ment these before, during, and after the event with 
the pleasure which he has in our approval, or by 
means of any other appropriate satisfaction that we 
can furnish. These should not be in the nature of 
bribes by which the child is led into an attitude of 
bargaining when asked to do difficult things, but 
should be made to appear as an essential part of 
his triumph. The other side of this training is 
that the child should not be protected from the dis- 
satisfactions which should accompany failure. We 
should see that unwise responses are always accom- 
panied by discomfort suited to the unwisdom. These 
discomforts should not be arbitrary nor determined 
by our impatience and impulse, but by our reason. 
Our caprices are no safer guides here than are the 
child’s own impulses. 

(5) In brief, by modifying the stimult which come 
to a child, and by modifying the rewards and satis- 
faction which follow his actions, and by judicious 
use and withholding of our approval we guide con- 
duct, and fashion moods, temperament, tastes and 
preferences, habits and attitudes in the whole range 
of choice; and by sincere example, stimulating to 
admiring imitation, we can sufficiently standardize 
these pretty much as we wish in a large percentage 
of children before they even reach the reasoning 
stage. Then we should not fail to help the child 
understand the results, the processes, and the per- 
manent value to him of what has been done. We, 
as a part of the surroundings of our children, can 
do nothing better than (1) lead the child by satisfied 
particular acts into experience and right habits of 
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conduct and feeling; then (2) by interpreting and 
approving these, lead pleasurably to standards and 
ideals of conduct, which will help him meet new sit- 
uations; and, finally (3), help him consolidate all 
this into principles and attitudes of life. This is 
character education. 

7. At a number of points in these discussions we 
have occasion to refer to the two great groups of en- 
vironmental relationships in which every individual 
comes (see also Chapters VIII and XI). We need 
to recognize them at this point also because of the 
profoundly different aspects in character which they 
encourage. There are first those natural conditions 
which make survival, self-preservation, individual 
development, and self-realization a difficult problem. 
These include physical and chemical conditions, the 
difficulty of getting food, enemies among other spe- 
cies, competitors among our own kind, etc. These 
conditions develop and accentuate strength, fierce- 
ness, keenness, cunning, deception, skill and wits, 
which in their turn make the competition and strug- 
gle still more strenuous. This struggle has shown it- 
self necessary for progress in all the self-considering 
qualities. But, standing alone, the condition of com- 
petition and struggle and the selfish qualities lead 
neither to a society nor to social-mindedness. A 
friendly society as a part of the environment of 
the young and weak shows a wholly different face. 
It substitutes cooperation for competition, mutual 
service for rivalry, sacrifice for exploitation, sym- 
pathy for fierceness, truthfulness for deception, and 
love for hate. The sort of surroundings for the 
young pictured in the last sentence was first found 
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in mating, reproduction, parental care, and family 
life. In other words, they grew up about the func- 
tions of reproduction and. sea. 

8. We must not jump to the conclusion that the 
physical conditions of the wniverse order, even 
though they lead to struggle and competition, and 
thus develop strongly egotistic and unsocial quali- 
ties, are without profound value to character. As 
a matter of fact, these alone of all our relations force 
us to face realities absolutely without prejudice or 
bias. The laws of nature are orderly and imescapable. 
We can neither manipulate nor ignore the relation 
of causes and effects. We cannot persistently do 
the wrong thing to the natural environment and then 
compensate by trying to find excuses for acting as 
we wish. In every relation of individual with in- 
dividual, whether in antagonism or in devotion, we 
may and do falsify facts favorably or unfavorably 
by our feelings, by personal bias, and by “rationaliza- 
tion.” For this reason we must recognize that it is 
good for the character of man to be forced to face 
this inevitable aspect of our surroundings and to 
learn its lessons of truth and reason. From these 
necessities we get power of exact observation, of dis- 
crimination, of reasoning and straight thinking, and 
the knowledge which makes for mastery. (Compare 
also Chapter IX.) 

9. The great value of social life, on the other 
hand, is that it tempers the severity of the physical 
struggle and gives scope for the development of the 
friendly, cooperative spirit. This is seen at its best 
in the perfectly balanced human family. Family 
life begins very simply among the lower animals and 
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becomes more and more complex and rich among 
the higher, culminating in man. Because the family 
puts experience at the service of inexperience, it 1s 
one of the greatest of the character-forming sur- 
roundings of the young. It is a social world in minia- 
ture, favorable to the child. By example, teaching, 
and inspiration it tends to transmit its own social 
spirit to the young and thus to perpetuate in them 
the noncompetitive excellences im character. It fol- 
lows that this home spirit should be sound. 

10. In the larger society, although its very exist- 
ence depends upon the organized sex and reproduc- 
tive functions culminating in the human family, 
there is a mixture of the competitive and social ele- 
ments. For this reason the various groupings which 
the young individual enters or touches will influence 
his character on either the selfish and antagonistic, 
or the serving and social, aspect. It is not possible 
here to enumerate, still less to discuss the operation 
of, the various social groups and special agencies 
which exert such influence upon the young. A few, 
however, demand mention as especially important 
for character: the early voluntary play companion- 
ships; the “gangs” of boys, the “sets” of girls, and 
the mixed cliques of boys and girls of similar age; 
the “street,” meaning all sorts of accidental, shift- 
ing mixtures of children of various ages, where 
older ones coach and lead the younger, especially in 
relation to matters of sex; clubs and associations of 
all kinds organized by adults to meet some special 
need of youth—social, recreational, cultural, reli- 
gious, etc.; schools; churches; the press in its more 
lurid as well as in its finer aspects; moving pictures 
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and other types of amusement; organized play; ; 
work. 
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STarTING Points In THE Practice oF PARENTHOOD! 

Parents and Surroundings.—At this point we are 
practically concerned with all the outer conditions, 
persons, and forces which can influence the child. 
For our purpose we may recognize surroundings of 
two kinds: (1) the parents and family, and (2) 
everything else. This is a more valuable classifica- 
tion than at first appears. We would all recognize 
probably that the family is the most important part 
of the child’s environment, both because of its inti- 
macy during infancy and of the plastic nature of 
the young child. In addition to this, the child is 
first and largely introduced to all the rest of the en- 
vironment through the eyes and interpretations of 
the older members of his family. 

Practically, then, parents have two problems in 
trying to develop balanced character in their chil- 
dren: (1) to make the best use of themselves as a 
part of the child’s surroundings (see Topics 5 and 
6, “Starting Points for Study”), and (2) to study 
the various other factors in the environment and dis- 
cover how to utilize the mixture of good and bad in 
such ways as to obtain the best results in self-guided 


1 [llustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 5 and 6 
of “Starting Points for Study. 
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character (see Topics 6-10, “Starting Points for 
Study”). 

-1. The family as a determiner of character.—T7he 
child’s parents and near relatives will usually have 
more to do with forming his character than all other 
outside agencies. The family influence is exerted 
through example and imitation; instruction, de- 
mands, approval and disapproval; suggestion, per- 
suasion; appeal to force, fear, love, gratitude, loy- 
alty, duty, anticipation; and through the concrete 
experiences in which the members cooperate, com- 
pete, serve, exploit, and help or thwart one another. 
These are the kinds of forces which develop honesty, 
cooperation, courtesy, respect for rights of others, 
sense of responsibility, obedience, cheerfulness, fair- 
ness, a sense of humor—or their opposites. Parents 
can usually determine which. 

(1) How to make a child stubborn.— Make demands 
that are impossible for the child to execute, or which 
seem unreasonable to the child and intended merely 
to thwart his desires and plans. After giving orders 
or making promises, forget and neglect to follow 
through. Be quarrelsome, scold, criticize, and con- 
demn the child for unintentional and trivial mis- 
takes. Make weak programs, allow exceptions, and 
let the child feel that he can win if he holds out. 
Refuse it the clear right of every person to explain 
and justify, or refuse to accept these excuses sym- 
pathetically. In a word, be untactful, abrupt, un- 
just, and vacillating yourself. 

(2) How to have a quarrelsome child.—Irritate the 
child by interfering unnecessarily with its projects. 
Then argue, and try to put the child in the wrong. 
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Or allow his older brothers and sisters to do this 
sort of thing. In a word, be unreasonable, Noa 
relsome, and nagging yourself. 

(3) How to have a cheerful child—Study your 
child, learn his special interests. Make it a point 
never to interfere with his plans unless there is a 
real reason, and give the child the security of know- 
ing this is true. Breathe security and sympathy and 
cheer yourself. Require of him responsible tasks 
that are within his power, and give him the encour- 
agement that will insure the joy of success. Teach 
him to see the fun in things; laugh with him. Do 
not shield him from difficulties. Help him master 
them. Always recognize heartily the child’s efforts 
to do the appropriate thing. Making success sure 
and rewarding it with warm approval isn’t coddling. 
It is, rather, building the attitude of succeeding and 
the habit of cheerfulness. 

(4) Do you want an obedient child?—And what do 
you mean by “obedient”? If you mean immediate, 
unquestioning, unreasoning acceptance and. follow- 
ing of your authority, you can have it by paying the 
price. This price is merely the exercise of your 
superior position, power, and understanding consis- 
tently—allowing no let-up, no exception. On last 
analysis it implies the full exploiting of the child’s 
affection, or his fear, or his feeling of inferiority or 
all of these. Such obedience in children is a very 
convenient thing for the parents. Whether it is a 
real asset in character depends on the state of emo- 
tions which accompanies it. 

It may in some children be attended by an atti- 
tude of rebellion. In what kind of children? How 
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does this come about? How is this condition likely 
to work out in after life? 

In other children obedience may be attended by 
hypocrisy. In children of what natural spirit? Ex- 
plain how it may come about? How is this condi- 
tion likely to affect later life? 

In still other children there will be the attitude 
of unquestioning subservience. What is the attend- 
ing emotional state in this case? How is permanent 
character affected by developing a sense of infe- 
riority ? 

(5) How to get a child with a character equal to 
guide his own life understandingly—How modify the 
conception of obedience outlined above? Not merely 
by claiming and exercising the right to dominate 
him, and occasionally relaxing or foregoing it, in 
accordance with your whims and conveniences of 
the moment. To accomplish this demands rather 
the following very concrete and _ revolutionary 
changes: The parents must become senior partners 
in a joint enterprise, not sole proprietors; they must 
welcome initiative and originality on the part of the 
children rather than repress these; they may properly 
insist, however, that the children cooperate, just as 
their seniors do, if they are to reap the benefits of 
the partnership; and they must make it attractive 
and rewarding for the children to do so. Parents 
must be as jealous for the sensibilities, dignity, and 
success of their children as for their own. The only 
fear they should appeal to is the fear of the child 
that he shall not be worthy of his privileges; and 
they exploit their children’s love only to make it 
unnecessary to appeal even to this fear. 
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2. The surroundings other than the family.—The 
parents should investigate at first hand the factors 
in the community which influence their children, and 
the nature of this influence. The chief of these fac- 
tors, somewhat in the order in which they come to 
bear, are: earliest playmates, Sunday school, kinder- 
garten; school and its companionships; play and 
work; street companions, reading, the movies. Ob- 
viously, space will not allow practical treatment of 
these subjects. We must be satisfied with a few 
direct statements. The parents can and should 
largely control the child’s associations for the whole 
pre-school period. From six to ten or twelve years 
they should see that the child is in school, at recre- 
ation or play, at some regular household or outdoor 
tasks, reading, all under reasonably close but incon- 
spicuous supervision and guidance, during all his 
waking hours. The parents should know personally 
the various teachers, play directors, club leaders, 
etc., who have the child in charge and learn of the 
conditions which surround him. All this guidance 
of the child through his surroundings should be so 
managed as to encourage the child’s understanding, 
initiative, taste, and self-guidance. Parents should 
band together to demand that only the good pictures 
be shown in their community, should take their chil- 
dren to the best of them, and should help them be- 
come intelligently critical of pictures. Every effort 
should be made to form the taste of children in rela- 
tion to companions, pictures, reading on a high 
plane during the first twelve years. This cannot be 
done by preaching or scolding merely. We must 
introduce children to these things and share in all 
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of them, using every possible device to make the 
best give them more pleasure than the shoddy. Each 
of these details is important in determining charac- 
ter, and should receive just the same sort of atten- 
tion as would be given to selecting a school or 
church or a permanent place of living. 


Topics FoR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Is the influence which the mother exerts upon 
a child during gestation a matter of inheritance or 
of environment? 

2. Does “environment” or “surroundings” in- 
clude the process of teaching by parents, teachers, 
and companions? 

o. Illustrate various ways in which impersonal 
features of the environment may operate to form or 
to change character elements. 

4, Illustrate various ways in which persons and 
personal relations work to form or to change char- 
acter by molding some of its elements. 

5. How may we aid the child in building his par- 
ticular habits into standards, ideals, and a philos- 
ophy of life? Illustrate concretely. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SEX IN THE CHILD’S SURROUNDINGS AS 
INFLUENCING CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


Illustrative Situations—1. John, when a small 
boy of four or five years, was very curious about the 
physical differences between his father and mother. 
He was rebuked for being interested, but nothing 
constructive or explanatory was given him. This 
did not check his curiosity, as the parents hoped, but, 
on the contrary, rather heightened it. He began to 
seek furtively to make his own discoveries. 

2. The children of four families met daily in a 
garage playhouse. The children ranged in age from 
two and a half to eleven years, the older children 
taking charge of the younger ones. A girl of thir- 
teen from another family joined the group. She 
assumed leadership, and in three days the play- 
house became a real school of sex instruction of the 
most vulgar sort, both in speech and in experiment. 
The suspicions of the parents were aroused by the 
fact that the door was often closed, while before it 
had been constantly open. It was found that the 
older girl had kept the children from reporting to 
their parents by threats to “kill” them if they told, 
and by giving them candy to get them to do the 
things she told them to do. 

3. Mary, at the age of ten, received from a servant 
a detailed story of sex relations between men and 
women, with lurid embellishments. This produced 
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in her a deep shock of distress and disgust; but she 
did not connect it with her own parents. Later she 
learned from right sources the way she herself came 
into the world. It was years before she could think 
of her mother without some of her first aversion in 
connection with the subject. It marred her whole 
adolescent life. 

4. Josephine, an active and vigorous girl, was 
constantly rebuked for wanting to play the rougher 
and more boisterous games alongside her brothers 
and other boys. When finally her parents were ob- 
durate on the subject, she stormed: “I despise to 
be a girl. I only wish I were a boy!” 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To as- 
similate thoroughly the fact that the surroundings 
of the child are full of sex suggestions and expres- 
sions in one form or another and of situations which 
play upon his inner sex nature at numerous points, 
stimulating his curiosity, desires, and activity; to 
realize that ignorance of the facts and meaning of 
sex gives the child no guidance in his search for effec- 
tive and happy conduct; to grasp the significance of 
the fact that most children are not really ignorant, 
but, consciously or unconsciously, pick up and absorb 
many ideas, ideals, tastes, and attitudes about sex, 
which are often grossly misleading and vicious; to 
understand that only the true knowledge and fine 
interpretation of sex phenomena can render the 
child immune to the grosser types of information 
and their resulting effect upon character; and to 
recognize that no other influence is so powerful 
as that of the family in molding the sex life of the 
child, and that for this reason every sex expression 
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ought to be true to the facts and highly constructive 
and upbuilding. 

Investigation—From memory and _ observation, 
supplemented by reading, discover and list some of 
the changes which take place in feelings, attitude, 
and behavior of boys and girls because of some sex 
information or influences which reached them from 
the outside. 

Make a study in your own locality of the general 
and special agencies which make the proper solution 
of the child’s sex life more difficult. What is being 
done to suppress these? What agencies are actively 
at work in the effort to improve the sex elements in 
the environment? Which of this type of agency are 
you actively supporting? 

Starting Points for Study.—In the fifth chapter 
we saw how sex within the child operates from con- 
ception onward to influence its bodily development 
and to lay the foundations for all the differences of 
body, mind, and spirit which we recognize under the 
terms “manly” and “womanly.” These outer mani- 
festations of sex are not mysteriously added to the 
child because he is to be a boy. Inherited sex sub- 
stances directly or indirectly produce and maintain 
all the special elements of his manliness. 

1. This is only one half the truth, however. Sex 
is equally at work in the surroundings of every boy 
and girl. The child is born and reared in the family, 
an institution which has grown out of the facts of 
sex and reproduction, and which, at its best, dis- 
plays the highest and most constructive sex rela- 
tions that we know, and at its worst is none the less 
dependent upon sex abused and misrepresented. The 
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child’s own father and mother were brought together 
and are held in the family relation because of sex. 
The differences in their services to him and in their 
manner of treating him grow largely out of their 
sex differences. The pets or wild animals which he 
knows are constantly revealing facts of sex and 
reproduction. The thoughts and talk of his child 
associates are often highly colored with it. He sees 
the pairing of youths and maidens, men and women. 
Moving-picture shows are much too full of sugges- 
tions, or something more definite, about sex. Some 
of these are not in themselves bad; but they are all 
premature for child audiences. For every element 
of the inner sex impulse or interest there is some 
outer phase to incite or to answer. A sexed child is 
placed in a society which is making a great and al- 
luring ado about sex, yet he is given few clear 
clues for his safe and wholesome guidance, though he 
is likely to be given much that will surely mislead 
him. 

2. The family and the home drama have a most 
important and varied influence upon the inner de- 
velopment of the child. They influence character in 
general, and sex character in particular. For ex- 
ample: 

(1) The close daily relations of the father and 
mother, brothers and sisters (or their substitutes) 
to the child and the way they render their service 
to him affect the whole character of his emotional 
life profoundly, even during the first two or three 
years. He will learn to love or hate, to trust or fear, 
to be jealous, to have feelings of inferiority or of, 
superiority, to be submissive or to dominate, to be 
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self-controlled or self-indulgent, depending on the 
types of persons about him. These emotional atti- 
tudes and expressions will tend to carry over into 
his later relations with persons of these or similar 
types in both sexes. 

(2) Under reasonable circumstances the depend- 
ence of the child, the loving care of the mother and 
father in their own particular ways, and the con- 
stant association make the parents seem wonderful 
people and fasten them as ideals or “images” upon 
the child. This situation has a definite sex trend 
and content. Very often the boy has a specially 
tender image of the mother, and similarly there is 
often as clear a bond between father and daughter. 
These images of the parents may become “fixed” and 
enter in very complicated ways into the selections of 
sweethearts or mates, and work beneficently or trag- 
ically according to circumstances.1 

(3) But the situation is even more complex than 
this. The character of the mother and father and 
the way in which they solve their own personal rela- 
tions affect the child profoundly both in his general 
character and in his permanent sex images. For 
example, a domineering father with a weak, sub- 
missive mother will create one emotional training 
for the child; the same father with a cunning and 
diplomatic wife, or with a combative or sullen wife, 
will create an entirely different one. Similarly 
if the wife is masterful and the husband mediocre 
or submissive. In the case where the father auto- 
cratically dominates mother and son, these are 
likely to form a compensating bond of sympathy, 


1Ellis: Little Essays of Love and Viértue, pp. 21, 22, 23. 
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coupled with hate for the father on the part of the 
boy ; and the result in the character of the child will 
vary, depending on his inherited traits. He may, 
if high-spirited, become openly antagonistic to the 
father, ultimately leading to open rupture; if less 
vigorous, he may run away to escape the shame and 
sense of inferiority he cannot remedy; or he may 
accept a state of inferiority beside his mother and 
“compensate” (that is, preserve his own self-respect) 
by cruelty and domination over persons weaker than 
himself, including later his own wife and children. 
The importance of these illustrations is not merely 
in the immediate and particular reactions of the boy, 
but, rather, in the permanent state of emotion and 
character, sex and other, which becomes fixed in 
his life by the situation. It is then the first duty of 
parents to make sound, wholesome, mutual personal 
adjustments, both for their own happiness and for 
the welfare of their children. Everything, also, which 
they may hope to do for their children depends om 
this. Specifically this includes the overcoming of a 
domineering spirit, of grouchiness and sullenness, of 
irritability, or irrationality, of caprice, of undue 
egotism and selfishness, in relation to each other. 
3. We are all aware of the strong current of par- 
tial sex information ‘and interpretation, couched in 
a special vocabulary with the most vulgar associa- 
tions, which runs from older to younger children. In 
subnormal or peculiarly sensitive individuals these 
vulgarized ideas may take deep hold of life, either 
to their later pleasure or disgust. They are almost 
sure to produce definite and usually hurtful influ- 
ence in the thought and conduct of most children. 
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Does this not imply that in all matters of sex the 
parents should. become sensitive to the situation and 
fit themselves to deal with the matter so satisfyingly 
that the child will be immune to the vulgar, because 
he will weigh it and correct it in terms of what his 
parents have revealed to him? We cannot safely 
ignore this sex influence of children upon one an. 
other, and the only way to meet it fully is to give 
sound knowledge, impressions, interpretations, and 
attitudes before the street gets its chance. 

4. In recent years many agencies have under- 
taken to aid the home and community in enriching 
the life of children and youth. These agencies con- 
cern themselves very largely with play, recreation, 
physical development, and the cultivation of hobbies 
appropriate to young people of various ages. Such 
work for young people has an indirect effect, even 
if no direct instruction is given, in influencing the 
sex conduct of the young. To bring together chil- 
dren and youth in these various types of organiza- 
tion furnishes opportunity for incidental exchange 
of wholesome sex ideas, for practice in sound sex con- 
duct among young people themselves, as well as op- 
portunity for instruction and guidance by leaders. 
The cultivation of such legitimate general interests, 
which are keenly developed among young people, 
tends to substitute these interests for or combine 
them with the ever-present sex impulses and thus, 
in some degree, to sublimate the latter. 

5. In answer to appeals for wise and timely in- 
terpretation of sex phenomena to children, parents 
often say, at least in effect: “My child knows noth- 
ing about these matters, is not interested in them, 
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and is not being influenced by them in character 
or conduct.” In the limited way in which the par- 
ent means it this statement may possibly be true 
of an occasional child who has had no contact with 
other children (though many a parent has found to 
his later regret that it was not!) ; but if it is true, 
the condition of the child is most unusual. He is 
equally unfortunate; for one questions whether such 
ignorance, when it exists, is not even worse for the 
child. Ignorance is purely negative, hence it never 
creates character. If the child is positively immu- 
mezed by proper interpretation, his reactions to the 
vulgarity, almost sure to come sooner or later from 
his mates, are much more likely to be positive and 
creative in character. 


6.: The feelings and the conduct of the child of 
twelve to fifteen are different from those of younger 
children largely because of the changes due to pu- 
berty. By this age boys and girls should definitely 
know certain facts about sex and reproduction and 
should have certain habits of feeling, thinking, speak- 
ing, and acting about these facts. It is at least as 
important for their normal development and happi- 
ness that they should early get a sound understand- 
ing of some of the elementary and upbuilding facts 
and ideals of sex as that they should escape or be 
fortified against premature and vulgar interpreta- 
tions of it. The problem is not merely what they 
should or should not know. It is, rather, that the 
children by this time will have formed certain knowl- 
edge, habits, tastes, and attitudes, including those 
concerned with sex, which will color all the rest of 
their lives, whether we give them our help in the 
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process or not. We adults may make these charac- 
teristics fine and happiness-giving; but if we do 
not, other agencies will do the opposite thing. 

7. There is no way so effectively to forestall or 
to displace unwholesome sex behavior and its grosser 
satisfactions as to make clear and appealing the 
normal, refined, more enduring relations and happi- 
ness which sex at its best brings. Just as clean 
knowledge is the best means of immunizing against 
vulgar interest, so an appreciation of the permanent 
values of sex love is the best antidote for the grosser 
emotions. Illustrate how this principle may be ap- 
plied to the boy’s attitude and conduct toward his 
mother, his sister, his first sweetheart, the girl 
friend, the casual girl acquaintance, and womanhood 
in general. Apply similarly to the girl’s behavior 
and. relation. 

8. If we use the term in its broad and genuine 
sense, we see that sex is a primary factor in the dif- 
ferences between the father and the mother, between 
uncles and aunts, between brothers and sisters. And 
since sex makes the likenesses among boys and among 
girls, no less than the differences between every boy 
or girl and all the members of the other sex, we can 
readily see how complex are the sex bonds of every 
child. For example, the sex behavior and mental 
states of a boy who has no brother or sister are sure 
to be different from those of a boy who has one or 
both. A little boy whose chief play companion is a 
little girl will develop different sex attitudes from 
the boy who plays only with other boys. The differ- 
ences in interests and ambitions and conduct be- 
tween the small boy (of ten) and the big boy, 
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(of fifteen) are not merely, and probably not chiefly, 
of age and experience; they are equally differences 
of sex development, of sex sophistication, and of the 
changes of physique and of impulses which come of 
sex development. 

The examples just cited are not intended to make 
it appear that sex is the only important influence 
upon behavior, character, and happiness, but to open 
our minds to the great and usually unsuspected va- 
riety of ways in which this very real factor is of the 
very stuff from which we make interest, tastes, en- 
thusiasms, ambitions, happiness, and life itself for 
every boy and girl. 
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StTarTING PoInts IN THE PRaAcTICE OF PARENTHOOD? 

To Improve the Sex Surroundings of Children.— 
Everything discussed in the preceding lessons bears 
equally upon this, inasmuch as the sex elements in 
the surroundings operate to influence character in 
just the same way as do the other elements. Never- 
theless, as parents—and also as we remember our 
own childhood—we somehow feel that sex phenom- 
ena stand in a class of their own. If the environ- 
ment is so full of sex influences, in what practical 
ways may we work to make these influences more 
constructive and less likely to vulgarize and degrade 
character? 


2 Illustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 1-4 of 
“Starting Points for Study.”’ 
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1. Making family life more really representative.— 
Very clearly the first duty of a father and mother, 
who want their children to grow up with a fine atti- 
tude toward family life and the impulses that under- 
lie it, is to resolve upon and to carry out to the 
last detail an ideal marital and parental life. This 
must be in spirit as well as in letter. Every pair 
of parents can discover points at which they can 
come closer to this perfect example for the sake of 
the children. This means mutual fidelity, of course; 
but it also means many things much more difficult. 
It includes continual love and abundant evidence of 
it; freedom from nagging, quarreling, domineering, 
fault-finding; generous overlooking of errors and 
faults, quick asking for and granting forgiveness; 
thorough understanding and cooperation, with no 
working at cross purposes; tolerance for differences 
of opinions; union in seeking to carry their own 
spirit into all their relations with their children; 
continual interpretation of their love for one an- 
other, of motherhood, of fatherhood, and of the 
values and true methods of successful home and 
family life. This can be done with no word about 
sex; and nothing we can ever do will so tend to 
fix high sex purposes in the child. 

2. Using the more common sex and reproductive 
phenomena inherent in family life—The outstanding 
of these which early attract the curious attention of 
the child are: The different parts of his own body; 
the differences between the child and the mother 
and father; the differences between the mother and 
father; the mother’s part in bringing the baby into 
the world; and the father’s part in reproduction. 
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These are facts which should come to the child 
within and by way of the family. For the most part 
they can be made clear enough before the child be- 
comes very curious about them and in such a man- 
ner that they will not seem different from the hun- 
dreds of other facts that are pressing in on him. 
This should all be done simply, frankly, neither too 
early nor too late. Questions should be answered 
when asked, a little at a time and incidental to 
bathing, dressing, undressing, ete., and with no dif- 
ferent emphasis or tone of voice from that used to 
explain other parts of the body and their uses. This 
means that parents must so learn the facts they 
want to make clear and so know a few scientific 
terms as to overcome any embarrassment they may 
at first have. If this is done, the child will probably 
not even remember when he got the information, and 
will have no unhappy or unwholesome emotions con- 
nected therewith. (For fuller details of facts and 
methods see Biology of Sex for Parents and Teach- 
ers, pp. 124-184.) 

3. To protect the child from the talk of older chil- 
dren.—It is usually quite impossible to prevent older 
children passing on to younger children the dis- 
torted accounts and interpretations of sex and re- 
production which have in similar ways come to them. 
Usually such revelations are furtive, couched in an 
impossible vocabulary, and carry associations which 
are lastingly unfortunate. They give a vulgar flavor 
to the whole subject. Something, of course, can be 
done during the first six or eight years by careful 
selection of the child’s companions. But this is not 
possible after they start to school. The least pre- 
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caution we can possibly take is to give our children 
the necessary information before it comes from such 
sources, and to give it so convincingly and inspir- 
ingly that they will largely discount the -cruder 
stories. It is important in this connection to have 
a much used highway of confidence between the 
child and parents, so that he will feel free to bring 
what he hears to their attention. Parents are then 
in a position to emphasize the shortcomings rather 
than the vulgarity of the street versions and vocabu- 
lary. 

4. Cooperation between parents and teachers.— 
There is no part of the child’s character which so 
calls for full understanding and cooperation be- 
tween parents and all his teachers and advisers. 
More and more these helpers of children are under- 
standing that they have some responsibility for the 
child’s sex knowledge and attitudes. The machinery 
for intelligent cooperation between parents and 
teachers is recent. It needs perfecting. Parents 
can do nothing of more practical value than to en- 
ter heartily into parent-teacher association work. 
Find out what teachers are doing to help you. Plan 
with them ways whereby each of you can reenforce 
the work of the other in giving boys and girls high 
sex conceptions, ideals, and habits. 

5. The use of play and recreation.—There are two 
or three practical ways in which play is related to 
sex and to sex education. In the first place, boys 
and girls should play together, under supervision, 
sufficiently to get acquainted and to prevent the 
formation of false ideas and antagonisms. If com- 
petitive games are used, both boys and girls should 
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be on both sides. Do not stress the differences. Sec- 
ondly, if play is properly handled, it is a great school 
of fair and honorable dealing. This is just the spirit 
which we must succeed in getting boys and girls to 
have toward each other. In so far as either thinks 
of the other as something to use or exploit, we can- 
not have a high standard of sex behavior in either 
the young or the mature. In the third place, young 
people whose time and strength are wholesomely em- 
ployed in plays, games, and sports are not nearly so 
likely to have precocious or morbid sex desires and 
practices. It is a very concrete duty of parents 
therefore to fill the waking hours of their children 
with interesting work, play, and recreation. 


Torics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. How early, and in what ways in the early 
years, does sex begin to influence the conduct of 
children? Directly? Indirectly? 

2. Would you say that the general surroundings 
of children are calculated to meet and allay their 
native curiosity about sex or to exaggerate it? Are 
they likely to direct it wholesomely or unwhole- 
somely, on the average? Find reasons for your 
answers. 

3. Enumerate some of the outside situations and 
influences that have most to do in developing the 
sex attitudes of the child before the age of ten. 

4. To what extent and in what manner do the 
following sex phenomena affect the early emotions, 
conduct, and character of children: The differences 
between the mother and father, and the way in 
which they feel and act toward one another? The 
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differences and early associations between boys and 
girls? Experimenting with their own sex organs? 
Observation of the courtship and mating of animals? 
The words and actions of older children and serv- 
ants about sex matters? The curiosity inspired by 
such experiences? The reticence and avoidance of 
these subjects by older people? Or the frank and 
fine meeting of the child’s needs by them? 

5. Can you illustrate héw these various sex phe- 
nomena might strongly influence the present and fu- 
ture poise and happiness of children? In sensitive 
and reserved children? In bold and experimenting 
ones? | 

6. What is the usual sex influence of older chil- 
dren and servants upon the young child? How can 
parents and teachers help to prevent such ill results 
as are pictured in the third illustrative situation? 
Is it desirable to prevent younger children from asso- 
ciating with older ones? How can the ill effects of 
such a situation be corrected after once arising? 

7. Can you add still other types of sex situation 

or experiences which influence the behavior and hap- 
piness of children, for which the parents should be 
prepared to offer advice or help? 
8. How do wholesome, scientifically supervised 
play and recreation affect the character of the child? 
How do they bear on sex? Why is supervision al- 
ways desirable where children of different ages play 
together? How can the supervision be made unob- 
trusive? 

9. Do you believe that the amusements of our 
children should be commercialized by people who 
are interested primarily in making money from 
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them? Should not all the great influences which 
affect the character of youth be under the control 
of the community itself and directly in the hands 
of people who have been especially prepared to 
guide character education? 

10. Why does ignorance or misinformation, in 
the long run, never furnish solutions of fundamental 
problems of life? 

11. What would be the value to your boy, for 
example, in conduct and happiness, if by the time he 
is eighteen you can bring clearly to his understand- 
ing the merits and satisfactions of the following 
grades of ideals and behavior: (1) real chivalry, 
based on fine conception of the special sacrifices 
rendered society by wives and mothers, as the atti- 
tude which an appreciative man will take toward all 
girls and women; (2) a false and shoddy chivalry, 
which pays surface tribute to more fortunate women, 
as a kind of compensation for sex exploitation of 
those who are not socially protected; and (3) a 
frank, coarse denial that man is under any obliga- 
tion to give special respect or protection to any 
woman? How would you begin to do this for the 
boy under ten? 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF SERVICE AND 
DEMOCRACY IN THE FAMILY 


Illustrative Situations—1. Family A—— began as 
families do: A casual meeting of two young people; 
a decided mutual attraction; a rapid and superficial 
courtship; marriage with little in the way of funda- 
mental thought or understanding of how happiness 
was to be had. Now, twelve years later, the father 
is successful, masterful, and selfish in business; and 
is inconsiderate and domineering in his home. He 
virtually tyrannizes over his wife and ten-year-old 
boy. The mother and son, forced into subordinate 
position, are thus being driven together for mutual 
Sympathy and support by the hardness of the father. 
Ignorance and thoughtlessness of a few basic facts 
are wrecking this home. 

2. In an account of her own home life, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart states that practically every problem 
affecting any one in the home is discussed together— 
father and mother and sons participating until all 
shades of interest are brought out. Then the solu- 
tion is made by combining the best suggestions. If 
problems are met in this spirit, even quite young 
children will generally see when the views of the par- 
ents are sounder than their own; and they will be 
much more likely to accept and follow these than 
where they take the form of autocratic commands. 
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3. Two nine-year-old boys were swapping expe- 
riences. “My dad’s just the best playmate I’ve got,” 
said one. “When he comes home he gets into his 
old trousers and sits down on the floor and helps 
me build tracks and railroad stations and every- 
thing.” 

“But I’ve got a sister,” began the other. 

“But I like it best when he comes home from a 
trip. Then he puts one arm around mother and the 
other around me and calls us his sweethearts, and 
holds us tight for as much as five minutes. And we 
talk over school and what I’ve done while he’s gone. 
And he says, ‘That’s fine, son; I’m proud of you!’ 
And mother looks so happy. I want to be like my 
dad when I grow up.” 

“Gee, I wish I had a father,” said the other. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To see 
how their own solution of their relations as hus- 
band and wife will make for happiness and under- 
standing or for tragedy in the lives of their children ; 
to use this fact intelligently and continuously in the 
light of their responsibility ; to consent to organize 
their family life definitely for the permanent benefit 
of their children, knowing that in this lies their own 
ereatest growth and satisfaction ; to make real to the 
children the continuity of family life; that is to 
say, that the nature and happiness of their own fu- 
ture family will depend upon the spirit with which 
they adjust themselves in the family in which they 
are born; to prepare in spirit and knowledge to 
make the most intelligent efforts to meet the entirely 
legitimate sex need of children and youth, both as 
to education and as to clean surroundings; and to 
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bring to their aid the strength of the community 
itself in this important factor of social progress. 

Investigation—What agencies in your community 
are in best position to help parents with these prob- 
lems? To help the children directly? What is 
actually being done? What national organizations 
stand ready to help the local agencies? Make a 
report on the kind of aid these institutions offer. 

Starting Points for Study.—1. The family in any 
particular case is, as we have seen, built up by sex 
attractions—that is, by the attractions between boys 
and girls, men and women. While we usually think 
first of the strong animal or physical basis which 
this attraction has, there springs from it in reality 
a rich array of emotional, esthetic, intellectual, 
spiritual, and social devotions and satisfactions. 
These higher aspects of sex are closely tied up with 
all our social sympathies and unselfish companion- 
ships, our art, our literature, our morals, and our 
religion. The family is the only social institution 
in which the physical facts of sex are or can be 
vitally and permanently coupled with these higher 
loves and satisfactions, personal happiness, and so- 
cial progress. Is it not better, then, to recognize the 
sex element, with this enlarged content, for what it 
is worth in the making of the home and in living 
the daily family life, and to glory in the fact that 
it can be kept fine, than to ignore it, think ill of it, 
and refuse to seek the actual support which it may 
give to all that is best in human love? 

2. While it is sex and sex attraction rather than 
reproduction and racial progress which inspire the 
formation of the family at its beginning, normally, as 
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time passes, the bearing of children and rearing and 
providing for them, as a shared pleasure and obli- 
gation of husband and wife, take an increasingly 
larger place. These two groups of functions and 
sympathies should reenforce each other, and in the 
perfect family they become fully blended. While 
many other elements, such as comfort, protection, 
convenience, and intellectual joys, enter to make 
home life complete, in the real home the relation- 
ship of husband and wife, and parents and children, 
outweigh all others in producing happiness, and in 
developing esthetic and spiritual meaning. 

3. As already suggested in Chapters III and IV, 
the function of reproduction is always essentially a 
sacrificing process on the part of parents. The care 
of offspring until they come to the point where they 
can care for themselves is a further service to the 
species at the expense of the self. Within the nor- 
mal family the tenderness of mates, the sacrifice and 
devotion of parents for offspring, the long period of 
helplessness of the children, the normal love and 
gratitude of children for those who minister to them, 
coupled with the increasing zest for activity and 
imitation on the part of the children, all unite to set 
the best possible stage for a new spirit and practice. 
This new spirit is quite in contrast with that which 
is built up, in man and the lower animals alike, by 
the struggle for individual existence. The individ- 
ualistic self-considering and self-realizing struggle 
develops rivalry and the survival of the fierce, the 
strong, the cunning, the unscrupulous, and the “fit” 
in the jungle sense, by eliminating or exploiting the 
weak. The feelings, impulses, and spirit which arise 
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out of this situation are of superiority and inferior- 
ity, of anger, fear, insecurity, hatred, and the like. 
These have by no means disappeared. They are all in 
evidence to-day in the struggle which we see among 
individuals, classes, and nations in industry and in 
social and international relations. There are those 
who claim that this incessant competitive warfare is 
a permanently constructive factor in progress. J esus 
thought and taught differently. 

In the family we still have the weak and the 
strong; but, thanks to the impulses and spirit which 
develop in the family relationship, the competition 
largely disappears, and in its place we find the serv- 
ice of the weak by the strong—indeed, by all in 
proportion to strength. The family is thus the very 
organic basis and earliest example of the spirit of 
partnership and of cooperation. It is reassuring 
that this organization of effort around the noncom- 
petitive impulses of love and sacrifice has been a 
winning device even in the animals below man. It 
has led to greater success than competition standing 
alone has been able to do. For similar reasons the 
real home is the shrine and symbol of democracy. 
Not that all the members are equal. This is never 
true. Nor that they are free. No such thing is pos- 
sible in a society. But we cannot have the real 
spirit of the family and carry into it the competition 
which makes autocrats and tyrants of the strong and 
slaves and permanent dependents of the weak. All 
are partners alike, and by fundamental right. All 
cooperate equally to the limits of their powers. All 
take part in the rewards and joys, and among these 
joys is that of sharing in the planning and man- 
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agement. In this way the family converts depen- 
dent democrats into independent ones. 

4, The family is a Christian institution. No sym- 
pathetic student of the life and teachings of Jesus 
can fail to see that such a family life at its best 
pictures the Christian “way” in the highest form 
we know it. It furnishes a relation and a spirit, 
developed from the very heart of nature, which rise 
up and exemplify and validate all that Jesus had 
to say of the superiority of the way of ministry as 
contrasted with the jungle way of “lording it’”’ over 
others under the guise of being a “benefactor.” The 
kingdom of God is a family. Fatherhood, mother- 
hood, brotherhood, and love are its symbols and its 
practices. It is for these things, and not because of 
any arbitrary establishment of family life as a social 
institution, that this institution is divine 

5. Parents need continually to recall that the 
family itself is the very relation and institution that 
all sex education is seeking to preserve and make 
perfect. The parental problem, then, is this: while 
the child is growing up in his home, to give him day 
by day such appreciation for and pleasure in it, such 
knowledge and understanding of the factors that 
make the success and happiness in it, and such loy- 
alty to its aims and ideals, that he will be glad to 
bend his impulses and plans to make this a fine 
home, and later to build one of his own, and to do 
this with all the intelligence and devotion of which 
he is capable. Is not the training of their children 
soundly for future mating and future parenthood 
the most vital work parents can do for the welfare 
of their children or of society? 
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6. Furthermore, if the husband and wife have 
themselves succeeded in making wise adjustments 
and are devoted to the sound upbringing of their 
children, one cannot imagine a more perfect labora- 
tory in which to introduce the child gradually, 
wholesomely, and convincingly to all the elements, 
including sex and reproduction, that enter into home 
and family life. The very life of the family, its inci- 
dents, its difficulties, and the solution of these, fur- 
nish a practical school in which the child can get all 
he needs of knowledge and of spirit to insure his suc- 
cess as a homemaker, provided everything is done 
in the best possible way, and the reasons are made 
clear. 

7. The average young person will get his ideas of 
what home and family mean from his parents and 
the conditions in his own home. His optimism may 
make him think that he will be able to do better than 
his parents if they have made obvious mistakes. But, 
as a matter of fact, the knowledge, insights, tastes, 
conduct, habits, and attitudes (the character, in a 
word) which will determine whether he will be a 
good husband and father (or wife and mother) are 
being gained in this home of his own parents. Fur- 
ther, they will largely determine whether he will be 
an autocrat or a democrat, cooperative or competi- 
tive in spirit, a follower of Jesus or following the 
way of selfishness. Of course this home may be so 
bad that it will disgust him and serve as a horrible 
example! This furnishes slim hope, however, of 
making a wise husband or wife of our child. 

8. The whole thing reduces to this: the children 
must first see in our family life and must have in- 
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terpreted for their understanding and stamped in 
their purposes, while they are still in our homes, that 
which we seek to have them possess. If we want them 
to show adjustability and harmony, consideration and 
service, faithfulness and constancy, love and devo- 
tion; if we want to see in our boys and girls, while 
they are growing up and in their later home life, an 
equal chastity and self-mastery, we must set the 
pattern before we attempt to interpret it. We can 
either do these things or fail in them; but there is no 
other sure way to better our human life. 

9. The chief trouble is likely to be that as mates 
and parents we ourselves have failed to solve these 
problems so as to furnish our children either with 
fully sound examples or sound interpretations; and 
our children go on gropingly repeating their parents’ 
mistakes. Yet if we as parents try to work out 
our home relations on a basis of reason rather than 
impulses, we can have our family life just about 
what we mutually really want it to be. If we are 
to improve the homes of the future, then, we must 
first improve those of the present. 
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SrarTInG Points In THE Practice of ParentHoop! 
Parents Set the Pace.—If any family is to approach 


1 llustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 3, 4, 9 
of “Starting Points for Study.” 
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the goal pictured in “Starting Points for Study,” 
topic 3, the parents must first achieve this attitude 
toward each other and then carry it, without reserve 
but in a wise and discriminating fashion, into their 
relations with their children. This ideal no more 
implies that the parents shall be the slaves of their 
children than that they shall enslave them. There 
is nothing surer than that the attitudes of the par- 
ents themselves determine whether the home shall 
have these Christian qualities of democracy, partner- 
ship, and cooperation, or be like the world outside. 
Full preparation for parenthood calls for gaining 
a mastery of the spirit and of the practical technic 
of this sort of life. 

1. From courtship and the honeymoon to the co- 
operative life—Just because most people are so or- 
ganized that they do not easily carry the warmth 
and ecstasy of the months just before and after 
marriage on into the ups and downs of daily life, 
they should definitely use this period of high enthu- 
siasm to work out and adopt practical ways to be 
fine companions, friends, and partners when the nov- 
elty is past. If those who have been married some 
years find themselves less cooperative than they 
would like, they should use the highest, most sympa- 
thetic points of their emotional relations to pledge 
themselves anew to contribute each his best to this 
mutual attitude. Let each study to discover and cor- 
rect his own shortcomings rather than those of the 
other. It will always help if one continually realizes 
that in no other way can a suitable environment be 
made for the spirit of the child. 

2. How to use religion here—lIf the parents are 
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Christians and really believe that the Christian 
spirit belongs to the practical life of man, they have 
a great resource in solving this group of problems 
for themselves. They will never find a more fruitful 
place to apply the spirit which Christ showed and 
taught. Read all he had to say about children, about 
how to save and enlarge our own life, of how to be 
great as his disciple, and then apply all this con- 
sistently in making the atmosphere of your home. 

3. Lncourage the first steps in the child’s cooper- 
ation.—The earliest “cooperation” of the infant is 
very simple. It can be little more than to accept the 
services of others with a happy smile and evidences 
of contentment and security. We must so render 
our services as to call forth this habit, but we must 
not let it rest there and thus extend the period of 
complete dependence. Just as rapidly as the child 
can do more to express his interest and gratitude, 
an increasing part in serving himself and in helping 
others should be devised. It is usually much easier 
for some mature person to do these things than to 
interest the child in doing them and to see that he 
has his glow of satisfaction in his success; but we 
are developing the child, not merely trying to get 
work done. Even early in life the child can be made 
to feel that he has some definite responsibilities, that 
these tasks are greatly worth while to the family, 
and that his place in the whole scheme is both inter- 
esting and important to everybody. He should share 
not merely in the work, but in all the satisfactions 
and returns, and, as soon as he becomes able, in 
plans and decisions of the home. In brief, the only 
way to develop partners and the spirit of partner- 
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ship is to give continued, graded, and thrilling prac- 
tice in cooperation. The child should always have 
the thrill when he does his best, and never when he 
fails to try. 

4. No trace of exploitation.—Avoid everything 
which will give the child a feeling that the home and 
family belong to the older members. Never use “my” 
about these common interests; always “our.” Never 
drive the child to the point where he feels he is being 
“used.” If his tasks should for a time be unusually 
heavy, see that he has unusual inducements and an- 
ticipations, and corresponding recognition. None 
of this means that the child’s cooperation is to be 
purchased by artificial rewards. We merely recog- 
nize that the habit of service, and of joy in it, does 
not come by being imposed upon, nor by routine 
drudgery, but by a satisfying practice of the art of. 
give and take. Sometime he may reach the point 
where his own joy in doing unselfish things will be 
reward enough. 


Topics For THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. Show how the acute problems in the first illus- 
trative situation are not just human ones but carry 
definite sex conceptions and misconceptions. What 
is wrong in the attitude of the husband as a man, 
a husband, a father? What in that of the wife as a 
- woman, wife, and mother? What difference that the 
child is a son rather than a daughter? 

2. In what various ways may the spirit of this 
son grow under these circumstances? What will 
probably happen if he proves to be a physically 
strong and mentally just and courageous fellow? If 
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a weak and timid one? How will such a situation 
affect his qualities and ideals as a husband and 
father? 

3. Compare carefully the reasonable expectations 
for the boys in the first and third illustrative situa- 
tions. 

4, What are the attractions which bring men 
and women together in homemaking? How do the 
sex elements compare with the other elements in 
influence in this? Show how much more sex in- 
cludes than mere physical elements. 

5. Are you prepared to agree that, after all, we 
must in justice think of the home as primarily a 
family-relationship institution, both in respect of 
the forces that make it and in the profound influence 
it exerts upon the conceptions, habits, and ideals of 
every member in it? 

6. Are the devotions of the father for the chil- 
dren as instinctive and as strong as those of the 
mother? Why? To what extent is the father first 
drawn to the children through his love of the 
mother? 

7. How can a family make the most positive use 
of its own relations to prepare its young people to 
make as good or better homes when their time 
comes? Analyze the possibilities in some detail. 

8. What conditions within the average family 
handicap it in training the children definitely to 
make a good family life for themselves? 

9. To what extent are the ideas “service,” 
“democracy,” and “Christianity” in the lesson title 
synonymous in their essence? 
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CHAPTER IX 


HELPING CHILDREN TO ADJUST LIFE AND 
PERSONALITY 


Illustrative Situations—1. Certain lowly organ- 
isms, both plant and animal, which grow in streams 
that run away from hot springs, gradually become 
able to live farther and farther up the stream, where 
the water is warmer. In some cases it is found 
that such organisms may in time come to thrive in 
water so hot that it would have killed them if trans- 
planted directly to it from their original home. This 
means that the substance in these organisms hag 
gradually become adapted or adjusted to what would 
normally be a fatal increase of heat. 

2. The Pacific salmon are hatched upstream in 
fresh water. After a time they migrate down the 
river into the brackish tidal waters and then out into 
the full salt of the ocean. When they have grown 
up and are ready to breed they migrate again, but 
in the other direction. Guided by their instincts, 
they swim up rapids, leap falls, and find suitable 
spawning places. Ordinarily, fish transplanted from 
fresh water to salt or from salt to fresh water are 
unable to live. These organisms have not merely 
the power of adapting their substance to the change 
in water; they have definite adaptive instincts which 
drive them to make these difficult changes in the act 
of propagating their kind. 

3. Mary, reared in a simple home in the country, 
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moved to the city in her late teens to make her 
living. She fell in with lively companions, joined 
in the gayety of the night life, and changed com- 
pletely from the points of view and habits of her 
early home life. 

4. Jane, under similar conditions of birth and 
early rearing, also moved to the city. She, on her 
part, fell into a friendly and happy relationship with 
an older woman of fine insight and qualities. Under 
the latter’s advice Jane joined the workers in a mis- 
sion church and spent a part of her time evenings 
in helping people who were less fortunate. Her life 
in the city seems to be a direct continuation of its 
promise during girlhood. 

5. James is physically frail, and while intellec- 
tually active is emotional, shy, and timid. Heis ata 
disadvantage in all games and competitions calling 
for vigor, endurance, aggressiveness and boldness. 
In consequence he is becoming retiring and secretive, 
with the makings of genuine and permanent feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy. He will make some 
sort of a compensating adjustment to the situation 
created by his own nature and the general condi- 
tions of a boy’s life. Just what this adjustment will 
be depends upon his abilities and the help which 
others give him. If he has enough strength of pride 
and purpose he may assume an aggressive and self- 
assertive attitude as a kind of screen to hide his 
diffidence, may build himself up to overcome his 
physical weakness, and thus may train himself to 
take a normal and creditable part in the activities 
of his fellows. If he cannot muster so much of phys- 
ical assertiveness, he may devote himself to his 
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studies, seek to minimize in his own mind the value 
of physical forms of activity as compared with the 
intellectual, and thereby create for himself a sense 
of superiority in his own field. With a tincture of 
cunning and indolence in his make-up, he might capi- 
talize his weaknesses in order to gain attention, con- 
sideration, and sympathy which would not otherwise 
come to him. If these qualities and measures are 
not available, he may retreat into himself still more, 
resort to imagination, fantasy, and daydreaming, 
and picture himself as strong, aggressive, successful, 
popular with the girls, crediting himself with all the 
qualities for which he feels need. It is easy to see 
that he may develop into any one of four different 
types of man depending upon the manner of his 
adjustment. Parents may confront all these solu- 
tions of this problem in as many children of their 
own family. Intelligent aid will enable such a child 
to avoid all these extremes and to blend the more 
constructive and valuable elements of them all. 
These instances are all illustrations of adjustment 
to surroundings. All living objects agree in having 
the capacity of being stimulated and of responding 
to outside stimulation, of changing the manner of 
living in adaptation to the changed conditions, and 
of reaching a certain sense of harmony between 
their inner nature and these conditions. The in- 
stances differ in the complexity of the nature of the 
organism and of the environment, and consequently 
in the ways in which adjustment must be made. 
Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To realize 
the fact that the child’s happiness and usefulness 
demand that he shall find a working adjustment be- 
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tween his personal longings and life on the one hand, 
and his surroundings on the other; to sense some of 
the ways whereby parents themselves make this ad- 
justment both difficult and detrimental to the per- 
sonality of the child through the unsound and ca- 
pricious environment which their home furnishes for 
the child; to create a suitable and dependable envi- 
ronment adjusted to all the peculiar needs of each 
child; and to bring to the child the understanding 
that merely changing the environment does not make 
the character which gives self-control and guidance, 
nor does it furnish permanent happiness. Of course 
changes in the environment are sometimes necessary ; 
but the inner tendencies and traits of the individual 
must themselves be soundly adjusted to all the neces- 
sary and fundamental conditions which influence 
life. We cannot safely dodge meeting the environ- 
ment, even if it proves difficult. We must grow into 
effective harmony by means of the hardness. 

Investigation.—Study what organs, functions, and 
capacities a flying bird has that tend to adjust it 
to the pull of gravity. Study what qualities a child 
or youth has by which he may successfully adjust 
himself to children of the same age and sex. Com- 
pare these two illustrations with respect to complex- 
ity and difficulty. 

Starting Points for Study—Ii1. The term “adjust- 
ment,” or “adaptation,” in a living being is to be 
thought of in two senses. First, it is a process of 
becoming and a state of being harmoniously fitted 
to any or all the elements in its relationships; and, 
secondly, any organ or power by which this harmony 
is accomplished is spoken of as “an adjustment” or 
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“an adaptation.” An organism may be better ad- 
justed to one part of its life conditions than to 
others; that is, it may specialize in adjustment. 

2. Adjustment is an essential power of all living 
objects. Indeed, it is about the most important fact 
about life itself. Adjustment is not a mere passive 
thing, not merely a matter of peace and rest. Itisa 
moving equilibrium between an organism and its 
surroundings. Adjustment normally means safety 
and comfort to the individual. Discomfort stim- 
ulates the individual into movement which con- 
tinues, if possible, until a state of comfort (and ad- 
justment) is reached. While comfort flows from 
adjustment it is not the supreme value in adjust- 
ment. Comfort is a rough measure of safety, of se- 
curity for development, and of effectiveness; but it 
is in these later things that the real value of adjust- 
ment consists. It is important to realize that we > 
cannot become adjusted—in a real world—to noth- 
ing. Whenever we find organs or activities on the 
part of an organism which help it in its adjust- 
ments, we may be sure that there is something real 
in the environment which corresponds to these or- 
gans and activities; otherwise they would not exist. 
For example, the existence of eyes in organisms is 
an adjustment to the activity of light in the environ- 
ment and attribute to its power to influence life. 
If there were no light, or if light had no great power 
to stimulate, there would be no eyes in any organ- 
ism. We sometimes hear people praising the order 
of nature because green is such a restful color to 
the human eye. Green is a restful color because it is 
so abundant and the human eye has become adjusted 
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to it. If crimson were the prevailing color, it would 
be a restful one. 

3. A state of adjustment is not enough for or- 
ganisms in an environment which is subject to 
change. Adjustment standing alone means building 
up special organs, instincts, habits, and customs to 
meet particular situations. All these tend to make 
an organism unadjustable in just the degree that 
they are fixed. One of the differences, however, 
between highly conscious organisms such as human 
beings and those which are dominated by instincts 
is that we may adjust ourselves without losing our 
adjustability in such degree as is true of simpler 
forms. Because of our consciousness, intelligence, 
and standards we can, so to speak, take our own 
habits with a reservation. Character itself might in 
a sense be defined as the power of making sound 
adjustments in the present without losing the power 
of readjusting oneself to the changed conditions of 
the future. 

4, The chief types of adjustment which human 
beings must make for success and happiness are 
these: 

(1) Adjustment to the general physical and chem- 
ical environment.—This adjustment is necessary for 
the sake of survival and physical comfort, and in- 
cludes adaptations to such forces as gravity, light, 
and temperature, and to such substances as water, 
atmosphere, food, and, indeed, to all chemically active 
substances. All the senses and most of the organs 
of human beings, as well as of animals, are organic 
adaptations to these important factors in the en- 
vironment.. One might feel offhand that these fac- 
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tors are not particularly important in character edu- 
cation, but as a matter of fact it is by way of these 
physical substances and forces that the child learns 
to use the trial-and-error method of learning, to rely 
on it as a chief resource, as well as to gain reliable 
relations with his outside world. For example, in 
learning to walk, when his limbs become sufficiently 
strong and coordinated, the child is dealing with 
gravity. He is not learning to overcome or escape 
gravity, but to.stand upright and to walk by means 
of it. 

(2) Adjustment to reality and the universe order. 
—This adjustment is for the sake of sanity and a 
satisfying, logical outlook. For example, we must 
adjust ourselves to the fact that certain events fol- 
low regularly certain other events. We call them 
cause and effect. Our whole ability to reason log- 
ically could never have developed in a disorderly or 
haphazard universe. It is in adaptation to this form 
of reality that we are able to say one thing is true 
and another is false. In reality these two groups 
of realities—(1) and (2)—are the only conditions 
surrounding the child which are absolutely truthful 
and constant in their effects. All those which follow 
may be falsified and thus prove misleading to the 
child. 

(3) Adjustment of the inner qualities to one an- 
other.—This is for the sake of peace of mind, poise, 
and inner harmony. It means integration of per- 
sonality—that blending of one’s impulses, desires, 
and masteries which we have been calling character. 
This inner adjustment includes the matching and 
adjusting of conflicting desires; of desires with 
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knowledge and judgment and with sense of duty and 
conscience; and between the old and the new preju- 
dices and standards and ideals. For example, a 
child may desire two things of which one is 
possible—he may desire to eat his cake and have it, 
too! He may desire to do something which his teach- 
ing and experience show to be surrounded with 
danger. He may meet, as when he starts to school, 
opinions and attitudes which conflict with all he has 
acquired before. He will make some sort of adjust- 
ment in all such cases. It may be a. false one, such 
as he could not make to heat or cold or gravity with- 
out penalty. All teachers need to sense the import- 
ance of this type of adjustment, and to learn how to 
help. 

(4) Adjustment to other individuals of the same 
species.—This includes adjustments to those we re- 
gard as superiors, equals, and inferiors. It includes 
society and the institutions and traditions of society. 
These social adjustments are for the sake of happy 
and effective social relations and development. In 
making such adjustments we develop the attitudes, 
ideas, and behavior expressed by such terms as 
“fairness,” “honor,” “honesty,” “love,” ‘“coopera- 
tion,” “service,” and their opposites; also such con- 
ceptions as conservative and radical, conformity and 
nonconformity, approval and disapproval, tolerance 
and intolerance, orthodox and unorthodox, ete. 

5. There are various ways in which the individ- 
ual may become adjusted to environmental condi- 
tions anywhere: — 

(1) One may recognize the conditions and frankly 
and lazily bend to their power in case they are not 
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too harsh and destructive. For example, one may 
follow the crowd and accept its customs. Or one 
may submit to a vigorous and harsh climate and 
accept the discomforts which it brings in the way of 
increased activity and physical hardships. This is 
tempering the shorn lamb to the wind! 

(2) One may flee from a harsh or unpleasant set 
of conditions and seek those which are milder and 
more to one’s liking. For example, birds migrate 
from the harsh winter climate of the North to 
warmer regions. Men, under similar conditions, have 
Sought caves or have migrated into more favorable 
climates; and a boy or girl subject to unpleasant 
home conditions may run away. 

(3) Some types of environment may be altered 
more or less. For example, while we cannot change 
the climate, we do wear clothing, build houses, and 
thus create for ourselves a modified environment; 
or we may in various ways actually alter the views 
and customs of our companions to such degree as to 
meet our tastes and ideals. 

(4) One may act out of accord with the customs 
of his group or out of accord with the facts in a sit- 
uation and against sound reasoning based upon these 
facts, and then “rationalize” his conduct. That is 
to say, he will find “reasons” to justify his actions 
to himself and to others, and thus make a sort of 
false adjustment which “saves face” and self-respect. 
We cannot do this with the great forces of nature. 
It is based first on self-deception, and then on de- 
ception of others. 

(5) In harsh social conditions one may protect 
oneself by resort to imagination, fantasy, and day- 
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dreaming, by means of which one erects an inner 
life in which favorable conditions are invented. 
In this way one may withdraw from and compensate 
for the unfavorable realities. For example, by use of 
fantasy we may conceive ourselves free, rich, power- 
ful, and popular in order to escape harassing emo- 
tions which accompany conditions the opposite of 
these. 

(6) One may rebel and defy and war against con- 
ditions, and in certain types of situation may thus 
escape and make progress by overcoming and by 
mastery. All revolutions, personal or social, come 
in this way. 

6. There are numerous important physical, psy- 
chical, and social adjustments in childhood (before 
puberty), which the child ‘will inevitably make. He 
is endowed to do so and his environment will enevi- 
tably stimulate his capacity. The form these adjust- 
ments take will not necessarily seem suitable from 
the parental point of view; nevertheless, they are in 
accordance with the nature of the child himself and 
of the whole inheritance of mankind. We adults 
must not therefore, in seeking, in maintaining, and 
in living our point of view, bind or warp the child’s 
nature without reasons known to be good and suffi- 
cient both to self and to child. This does not, of 
course, mean that he should be left free to make 
every adjustment as his unaided nature would 
prompt. 

(1) In the family.—This topic forms a large 
part of the next discussion. Here it is only neces- 
sary to say that the starting point of all the child’s 
adjustments is in the home. This start will give 
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color and character to all his later life: hence its 
importance. The very purpose and value of parents 
are to insure that the child shall not get such a start 
in the home as to handicap the rest of life. This 
early home period is a good time in which to avoid 
extremes. The adjustments between the parents and 
child should be mutual, so that the child shall 
neither dominate nor be dominated by them. He 
should develop naturally and still become harmo- 
niously cooperative in the home conditions and 
plans. This can be brought about with the normal 
child by suggestion, by example, by guiding his expe- 
riences, by seeing that he reaps the rewards of suit- 
able conduct and does not escape the penalties of 
mistakes. He must learn to face reality, but in a 
manner tempered to his gradually increasing capa- 
city. Realities beyond his capacity to meet he should 
be shielded from, cautioned against, and prepared 
for until he can meet them. 

(2) To playmates.—Whatever the disposition of 
the child, he should be guided properly in making 
his early adjustments to his mates. If of a retiring 
disposition he should be encouraged to a normal ex- 
pressiveness by selecting playmates who will at once 
be considerate, yet will bring the child gradu- 
ally into situations which will call forth his pow- 
ers. For example, a timid child may be driven into a 
life of seclusion, introspection, and fantasy by play- 
mates who bully and badger him. An aggressive 
child may become a permanent bully and tyrant by 
playing only with younger children. 

(3) To the unknown, to knowledge.—The quality 
of curiosity is a native endowment. It is the child’s 
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great means of adaptation to surroundings full of 
data which he needs to master. It is fundamental 
to character that this curiosity shall grow both in 
power and in scope as knowledge increases. By fol- 
lowing the lead of curiosity itself and by progressive 
adaptation to facts the child becomes adjusted to 
a larger and larger range of reality. Thus he learns 
to ask questions and to weigh the information he 
gets and the people he gets it from; to read books, to 
explore nature, to experiment, to tear down and 
to build objects. All this means a richer life and 
personality. 

7. New adjustments are to be made at puberty.— 
The boy or girl at puberty must continue the ad- 
justments indicated as belonging to childhood. But 
in addition, puberty is a period in which the sex na- 
ture comes to functional completeness. Sex at this 
time begins to exert its influence in quite new and 
more powerful ways. During puberty important bod- 
ily changes, emotional changes, changes of interest, 
and changes in social relations occur. The most im- 
portant adjustments of the child are to this series 
of personal changes as they come, and to these ad- 
justments the parents should give their fullest and 
best aid. It often happens that the pubertal boy 
and girl finds it more difficult than in childhood to 
adjust themselves to the life of the family. The sen- 
sitive child is in danger of becoming more so, and 
should be led out during this period into more active 
forms of self-expression, which must always be made 
to carry a premium of comfort and pleasure. The 
aggressive child will show rapid changes and even 
fickleness of interest. These changes may be guided 
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to worth-while objects and may develop a widening 
range of understanding and skill. He should be 
induced to go deeper into some of these and to think 
through them. This is peculiarly a time in which 
the parents as well as the child need to make adjust- 
ments. 

8. There are certain necessary adjustments in 
middle and later adolescence. These adjustments 
may be thought of as internal and external. The in- 
ternal needs of this period are to adjust the new sex 
qualities which have arisen during puberty to all that 
have previously gone before into the making of char- 
acter. Equally necessary are the adjustment of the 
urges and emotions clustering about sex to the 
aspirations and desires which have been built up 
about the life that lies ahead. In other words, the 
great value of middle and later adolescence is to 
expand the philosophy of life and wholesomely to 
include the values of sex in this life philosophy be- 
fore the mind gets its permanent set. The external 
adjustments peculiar to adolescence include adapta- 
tion to members of the same sex, to members of the 
other sex, and to society and social relations at large. 
It is the period which determines whether a boy and 
girl shall likely confine their affections to members 
of the same sex and thus arrest the development 
of the sexual emotions, or whether they shall expand 
normally into a strong interest in members of the 
other sex; whether this latter interest shall express 
itself in immediate and sensual ways or be refined 
and sublimated for permanent constructive ends. 
This time is one of emotional instability, as is shown 
by the fact that the curve both of criminality and 
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of the higher resolves and consecrations of life 
reaches its crest during the period. In brief, as 
childhood was the time in which the elementary 
habits and knowledges of life began, so adolescence 
is the period in which these, through the operation 
of the sex impulses and of reason, expand if they 
ever do into high life philosophy as well as into hu- 
mane practices and customs. 
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SrarTING PoInts IN THB Practice or ParentTHOOop! 

.Parents as Guides in Adjustment.—It has been 
insisted in these lessons that if we would build the 
child up in sound habits of acting and feeling, we 
must see that he gets the reward of comfort and sat- 
isfaction whenever he thinks and acts appropriately. 
This is important. Yet it is equally important 
that the child shall never be allowed to rest com- 
pletely satisfied for long at a time. That way stag- 
nation lies. It is the duty of the parent to see that 
the child has grounds now and again for wholesome 
dissatisfaction with conditions and has every stim- 
ulus and encouragement and every opportunity to 
get practice in restoring comfort and adjustment. 


1 illustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 3, 5, 6 
of “Starting Points for Study. 
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It is for this reason that a policy of coddling is de- 
structive of character. The tasks, problems, difficul- 
ties, continuing intimacies, and close insights into 
character and disposition furnished by family life 
combine to put parents in a supreme position to 
train their children in the art of making their ad- 
justments wisely. See topic 5 for some of the ways 
in which adjustments are made. Sometimes one and 
sometimes another of these methods is more suit- 
able. Ordinary home life furnishes numerous oppor- 
tunities to the parents to aid their children make 
themselves adjustable and enjoy doing so. 

1. Illustrate the need and nature of adjustment 
for the child. It will help greatly for the child to 
understand that such a thing is necessary and is con- 
tinually going on. Point out to him illustrations 
of adjustments continually going on in the home: 
as when one member fails in his full task, others 
have to change their plans. Help him study for a 
whole day the various important adjustments in the 
family. Help him see what would happen if these 
were not made. Try out for a day the plan of no 
one making any adjustments for the sake of any 
other. With this as a start, meet the child in a con- 
scious effort, for a limited time, toward a full and 
fair mutual adjustment between him and his par- 
ents. Compare the results of these different meth- 
ods of living together in comfort, self-realization, 
happiness, and good temper. 

2. Keep things changing. While routine and habit 
have their place in enabling us to do many things 
with the least possible wear and tear, the habit of 
making adjustments (adjustability) comes from suc- 
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cessful and satisfying practice in making changes to 
meet new conditions. This means that as parents 
we should be continually changing the opportunities, 
stimuli, tasks, responsibilities, conditions of work, 
rewards, etc., of our children. We don’t want them 
set even in good habits. It is much better that they 
be versatile in good habits. Nature, society, and the 
interests of the child will insure change; but our 
task is to see that these conditions change in such 
ways as will force the child to work out healthy ad- 
justments on all sides of his particular nature in 
accordance with his needs. Only so can he get the 
versatility necessary for successful independent life. 

3. Furnish real situations of graded, increasing 
difficulty. Parents should look upon the home defi- 
nitely as a kind of indoor gymnasium for the prac- 
tice of adjustment. Just as in a gymnasium, this 
practice should not be left to chance. It should call 
for increasing strength, ingenuity, and coordination 
of powers. Then, to keep up the figure, it should 
extend to the outdoor sports and games. That is, 
the child should be caused to represent the family 
as well as himself in outer social duties and rela- 
tions, at first with advice, in order to insure the con- 
fidence and happiness of success, and, later, independ- 
ently. All the resources of the home should be used 
to make this practice of life adjustments keep the 
child growing. It is, of course, much easier for 
parents to leave all this to chance. But it is just 
this easy solution which makes young people cease 
to consider their homes as they take their lives into 
their own hands. 

4, Dont allow the child to be overwhelmed by 
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difficulty. This is implied in the preceding topic; 
but it is important enough to stress. The plunge 
from the adjustments inside an efficient family to 
the rough-and-tumble one of outside life is too severe 
to take unaided. This is true whether the child 
makes the plunge on his own impulse or the parent 
prescribes it as a means of development. Success is 
not best attained through failure. While an occa- 
sional disposition may rise to it, overwhelming risk 
of failure is unwise. The social value of your 
greater experience, foresight, and resourcefulness is 
that you may give just so much of help to the child 
as will insure a successful start in making the more 
difficult adjustments. This may call on you to in- 
crease the child’s confidence that he has power to 
meet it, or to stimulate him to put forth his full 
resources, or to advise as to the best ways of going 
at the task, or to give a little direct assistance, added 
to his best. 


Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. How do you define “adjustment”? Are the 
terms “adaptation,” “harmony,” and “attunement” 
synonymous with “adjustment” ? 

2. What part do comfort, satisfaction, pleasure, 
and happiness, as over against their opposites, play 
in adjustment? | 

3. Defend or attack the proposition that life is in 
a real sense a process of adjustment. Similarly, dis- 
cuss the statement that adjustment to essentials, 
without losing the power of further adjustment, is 
a fair measure of success in life. 

4, Are strength and ferocity successful adjust- 
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ments in the life of animals? Illustrate. Are cun- 
ning and slyness? Illustrate. Are timidity and 
secretiveness? Illustrate. What about these quali- 
ties in human beings? What of sense of humor, 
patience, contentment, and the “consolations” of re- 
ligion as adjustments? 

5. What changes (as compared with animals) are 
wrought in the nature and scope of human adjust- 
ment because we can discover and use facts con- 
sciously? Because we can recognize and accept 
truth? Can cooperate in a social way? Can serve 
and be served by others? And can get pleasure and 
happiness out of all these? 

6. Are instincts and impulses to be thought of as 
making for adjustment? Is the power of reason 
so to be considered? What furnishes the more ac- 
curate types of adjustment to essential conditions— 
instincts, impulses, or reason? Test your answer 
carefully, rationally. 

7. Why is the period which lies between puberty 
and full mental and social maturity peculiarly a 
time of adjustment? How would you state the 
value to human beings of the period of adolescence? 

8. Outline and discuss three respects in which 
sex is peculiarly a major factor in the adjustment 
of human personality and character. 

9. Discuss the following quotation from Rich- 
mond: “For practically the first time in the history 
of the race, girls have the whole period of prema- 
turity in which to make preparation for life’s tasks.” 
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CHAPTER X 


PREPARING PARENTS FOR FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 


Illustrative Situations—1. Parent A is given to 
quick changes and extremes of emotion, being at 
one minute overaffectionate, overindulgent, and full 
of fondling, approval, and praise; at the next, impa- 
tient, cross, overbearing, scolding and punishing 
the children without any apparent reason for the 
change. Such quick changes of emotion and atti- 
tude and interest are to be expected of children and, 
if properly handled, are not without value in the 
enlargement of their outlook; but such capricious- 
ness is devastating in parents, since their children 
never know what to expect. 

2. In Parent B, comradeship and fellowship dom- 
inate the relations with the children. Whatever au- 
thority needs to be expressed is enveloped in this 
spirit of constant friendliness. He avoids haste, 
impatience, and unfairness in his judgments, speech, 
and treatment of his children. The children always 
know what they may expect. 

3. A young expectant mother, on being advised 
to make a study of some of the modern ideas in pre- 
paring herself to make the most of her motherhood, 
replied: “The animals by means of their instincts 
alone are able to be successful mothers. Why should 
I doubt that my maternal instincts and my intelli- 
gence together will be equal to the task?” 
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4, The young parents in Family C had no intel- 
ligent help toward efficient parenthood from their 
own parents. They are trying to work out a rational 
regimen for their child. Now the grandparents are 
full of suggestions and criticisms. They accuse 
the young people of being overbearing and harsh 
when they hold their child to regular and reason- 
able conduct and standards. They coddle and over- 
indulge the child whenever they have the manage- 
ment of him, and thus spoil his habits and injure 
the influence of the parents. 

5. In Family D the parents realized that their 
children were, from the beginning of their life, build- 
ing up the qualities and knowledge which would 
make good or poor parents of them when they are 
mature. They have striven not alone to be reason- 
able and dependable parents themselves, as exam- 
ples in parenthood for their children; they were 
also careful to explain in a gradual and timely way 
what they were trying to accomplish and why they 
adopted this or that attitude and line of treatment. 
This made their young people feel that their parents 
understood the difficulties of children, and that they 
sought to have them understand the problems of 
their parents. 

6. Mary is a diffident, retiring child. There is a 
good deal of harshness in the way in which her par- 
ents exercise their authority. The situation is drivy- 
ing the child to protect herself by building up an 
emotional life unknown to her parents in which she 
indulges in imagination, fancy, and fantasy in an 
unconscious effort to escape the atmosphere of her 
real life. While she is so engaged she feels pro- 
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tected and compensates herself for the lack of 
fellowship and tenderness in her parents. Under 
these conditions her life cannot possibly develop 
normally into mature self-guidance and confidence. 


7. Sam is a youngster of unusual vigor and spirit. 
He is aggressive and something of a show-off. His 
father undertakes to control and to guide him 
largely by ridicule, sarcasm, and harsh commands. 
The boy assumes a surface obedience when neces- 
sary, but is growing up in an increasing attitude of 
rebellion. The results are pretty sure to be tragic. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents-—To 
grasp vividly the fact that they and the atmosphere 
of their home life, more perhaps than any other influ- 
ence, will determine not alone the kinds of persons 
but the kinds of mates and parents their children 
will become when they grow up; to build up the 
ideals and the technic which will enable them to help 
their children reach a surer balance of character, 
more perfect marital ideals and adjustment, and a 
more successful parenthood than they themselves 
have achieved; and to discover some of the more 
important factors which underlie success in doing 
this. 

Investigation—Select a considerable number of 
parents of your acquaintances, and study—both 
through their treatment of their children and the 
qualities which they have developed in the children— 
whether they are more effective parents with their 
first or with their later children. Do they give evi- 
dence of having learned anything from experience? 

Starting Points for Study—1. Human beings 
have very much greater power to make rapid and 
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progressive development and adjustment in their 
relations than the lower animals have. The lower 
animals have instincts and thereby build up their 
habits of life. Human beings also have instincts; but 
in addition they possess the power of foresight 
which knowledge and reflection on past experiences 
give. Because of this power human beings can de- 
velop consciously a program of adjusting means to 
ends. They are more quickly able to avoid errors 
of the past and to improve the methods of future 
adjustments. Perhaps there is no point which has 
meant more to human progress than the ability to 
do this in relation to parenthood and family life. 
There is surely no place in human relations where 
intelligent and loving attention pays more prompt 
or larger dividends in the development of personal 
character and outlook. 

2. The home and family life is the world of the 
child during the first five or six years. It is still 
important, although usually decreasing in influence, 
during the rest of the immature life. The place and 
time, therefore, to prepare the next generation of 
parents for their task is in the home and from the 
very beginning of life, keeping pace with all the 
new developments in childhood and youth. For the 
most part the life of a new generation is made Se- 
cure or wrecked by the home and by other influ- 
ences which operate during the first twenty years. 
Indeed, one may reasonably say that this ordinarily 
happens during the first eight or ten years. What 
the child and youth sees in his own father and 
mother and in their adjustments as husband and 
wife will very likely determine his own ideals as to 
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what marriage and parenthood are normally like. 
To be sure, character and life attitudes may change 
after this, but such change will be somewhat in the 
nature of a miracle. If he improves over his own 
parents, it will be either because they help him to 
discover something better than they have built, or 
he will be so disgusted by their demonstration that 
he will resolve to avoid it as a horrible example. 
The latter is too precarious a method to satisfy those 
who believe in planning, rather than in chance, as a 
means of human progress. 

3. The first task of forward-looking parents, who 
believe that the future of home and family and par- 
enthood should and may be better than the past, is 
to become really mature and “grown-up” in their 
own emotional and intellectual life. All of us are 
childish at times. Most of us become as children 
when we are sick. A very considerable proportion of 
human beings are adult only in age and size and in 
the fixedness of their prejudices, which they are 
likely to call principles. Their emotions and im- 
pulses, especially in the home, where they are free to 
be themselves, are essentially childish. Such parents 
pass directly from the childishness of youth to the 
childishness of old age, without ever having gained 
the rational attitude, the poise and balance, the pa- 
tience and tolerance, which should come with ma- 
turity. Maturity on the part of parents means that 
they develop and use intelligence, discrimination, 
and reason in controlling their emotions, in censor- 
ing their satisfactions, and in determining how they 
express the one or gain the other in connection with 
their children. No parent who cannot control his 
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emotions of fear and anger and jealousy, his desire 
to exercise authority and to tyrannize over his chil- 
dren, and his satisfaction in keeping the child help- 
less and dependent and obedient, either through love 
or fear, can fairly regard himself as mature. 

4, The second task of such parents is to guide 
and stimulate from the outset, and step by step, the 
normal and full development of the emotional and 
rational qualities of their children. In other words, 
they must also aid their own children to grow up. 
These two tasks of developing oneself and of de- 
veloping one’s children go together, and each may 
aid the other. There is no way in which the parent 
can grow more effectively than in recognizing the 
child’s right to his own growing personality and in 
devising satisfying ways whereby this may be real- 
ized without disaster. In order to perfect the nat- 
ural development of children the parents must not 
merely grow up as compared with their own genera- 
tion ; they must grow on into the generation to which 
their children belong. | 

5. There are a few critical points at which the 
development of children is likely to be arrested by 
their parents: 

(1) Mothers particularly want to keep their chil- 
dren in a condition of babyhood. This is seen in 
their effort to have them continue their baby talk, 
in overfondling and overindulging them, and thus 
perpetuating their feelings of dependence. 

(2) The period of puberty also is a time at which 
the feelings and ideals of boys and girls are likely 
to be fixed upon their parents, especially upon the 
parent of the other sex. For example, a girl may not 
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develop a normal and broad interest in boys because 
none of them seem to her to be sufficiently like or 
equal to her father. This is more likely to be true 
the finer the parents are unless the girl meets equally 
fine companions. On the other hand, if the parents 
are exacting and domineering, harsh and unfair, the 
children are driven out of sympathy with them. 

(3) In middle and later adolescence, which is 
normally a time for great expansion of the social, 
esthetic, and spiritual interests and controls, the 
youth and maiden may be held in an undeveloped 
state and be warped by unfavorable home conditions 
and by narrow home prejudices and ideals; or, on 
the other hand, their horizons may be enlarged into 
the fullest maturity of which they are capable by an 
encouraging attitude on the part of their parents. 

6. On the positive side, parents may encourage 
full development and the full power of adjustment 
on the part of their children in the following ways: 

(1) By avoiding all the types of behavior which 
have already been suggested above as childish, thus 
exemplifying and making attractive all they want 
their children to be. 

(2) By stimulating, but not unduly hastening, the 
development of their children at all periods, taking 
care that they do not linger too long in any phase 
of immaturity. This may be done by not coddling 
and making them overdependent; by giving gener- 
ous yet discriminating approval to every sin- 
cere effort on their part to make progress toward 
self-guidance; by helping them to appreciate their 
strong qualities without exaggerating them; by 
never emphasizing in the presence of the child his 
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own weaknesses and thus creating a sense of inferi- 
ority; especially by not shaming him before others; 
by joining the child’s strong qualities with the 
weaker points in which he needs encouragement; and 
by making a full and sympathetic use of their posi- 
tion as parents to discourage tendencies and habits 
which are clearly bad. 

(3) By studying to be friends and comrades, 
rather than masters, of their children. This means 
that they must be sympathetic, sincere, and depend- 
able in all their own relations and in dealings with 
their children. Harshness, falsehood, and caprice 
are fatal to effective comradeship. 

(4) By taking the children, as they grow older, 
more and more into responsible partnership and co- 
operation in all the rich obligations and rewards of 
family life. Do not allow this to be a mere pre- 
tense; make it genuine. 

(5) By building up a broad and catholic apprecia- 
tion and taste with regard to members of the other 
sex. Fathers should point their daughters, and 
mothers their sons, toward superior members of the 
other sex, and should convince them that there are 
many ways of being fine and genuine. 

7. Parents should strive to get and to maintain 
a position of confidence in which they can mediate 
between the good of the past and the aspirations of 
the young people, and can enable the latter to as- 
similate heartily the best ideals of present and past, 
and apply them to future advances in ideals. To do 
this parents must accomplish the following: 

(1) Mature their own inner balance of emotion 
and intelligence and discriminate between their 
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prejudices and actual truth in such a way as to get a 
clear forward look. 

(2) Sense the full essence of the parent-child reia- 
tion. This means to guide without tyranny, to co- 
operate in a spirit of fellowship, and to stimulate 
and inspire by example, by placing responsibility 
and by giving experience to children, and by cordial 
approval of their successes. 

(5) Understand the methods by which sound 
character can be developed. In this they need to 
avoid extremes, as for example, the extreme of un- 
restrained individualism and that of slavish sub- 
serviency to the ideals and customs of their group; 
of radicalism on one hand and of conservatism and 
reaction on the other. 

(4) Study to appreciate the part which sex and 
reproduction and their development, their impulses, 
and the ideals and ideas connected with them play 
in the character and development of youth, and 
know that these begin to operate as soon as the 
child can recognize differences between the father 
and the mother. Understanding these things, they 
must not fail to prepare themselves to use them to 
best advantage in training their children. 

8. There are certain special steps and occasions 
in the sex development of the child which parents 
must observe and utilize in any effort to train their 
children in preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. These are steps which belong to and are de- 
termined by the development and point of view of 
the normal child rather than by the theories of the | 
parent merely. Important among these are: the atti- 
tude which the child gets in early years toward his 
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own parents and family, and thus toward parent- 
hood, as a result of the daily living together; the 
ideals and habits in respect of sex which the child 
gains in puberty and adolescence from others of his 
own age, and from our false emphasis and exploita- 
tion of sex in his surroundings; the occasion and 
problem of selecting intelligently a sweetheart and 
partner; and conscious anticipation and hope for 
happy marital adjustment and of parenthood, which 
progressively take form from puberty onward. 
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Starting Pornts IN’ THE Practice oF PARENTHOOD? 

How Our Children May Become Better Parents 
Than We Are.—If our family life is to improve, it is 
clear that we must discover ways to give our chil- 
dren a better start toward parenthood than we had. 
This is really the weak point in the chain of the gen- 
erations: that persons who have learned little of the 
nature or the technique of parenthood should be 
plunged unprepared into the task of furnishing an 
example of parental bebavior during the most impres- 
sionable period of the child’s life. We must add to 
this the fact that there has been among us little dis- 
position even to feel that we are under obligation 
to correct or to enrich the inevitable unconscious 


1 ]llustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 5-8 of 
“Starting Points for Study.” 
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effects of these early years by rational efforts to 
give, during childhood and youth, definite knowledge 
and guidance bearing on this most vital human yoca- 
tion. Most parents would even resent the suggestion 
that they need more knowledge, growth, and devel- 
opment in order to be effective parents. Our chil- 
dren are entitled to have us be the best parents we 
can prepare ourselves to be, and then to help them 
prepare to reach their best. 

1. How to be a good parent.—Win the emotional 
admiration of your children early by affectionate 
treatment, sympathetic meeting of their actual 
needs, warm approval of their cooperation, and a 
wise and steady friendliness. Once having it, hold 
it by being always fair, frank, and truthful, free 
from caprice and tyranny and nagging, quickly ap- 
preciative of every fine thought or attitude or act 
of theirs, sensitive to their difficulties and patient 
in guiding around or through them, sympathetic in 
meeting errors or shortcomings—all this without 
coddling or pampering. Live an even, devoted, and 
inspiring life as husband and wife, one which will 
influence the child unconsciously through every day 
of his life to feel that his home atmosphere is the 
best he finds anywhere. 

Make every effort to adjust the home and its life 
and activities to the needs of the child. The chil- 
dren and their growth should be the first, though 
not the only, practical consideration in the home 
life. If it is sanely but not ostentatiously conducted 
in this spirit, all the other purposes of family life 
will be most happily reached. Good parents will, 
so far as they are able, make the home interesting, 
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stimulating, attractive, beautiful, and contribute to 
tolerance rather than intolerance, and to reasoning 
rather than to prejudices. They will depend on de- 
veloping the best rather than on suppressing less 
desirable traits. 

2. How parents may train their children for 
parenthood.—All that is suggested in the preceding 
topic is in reality the very best of indirect training. 
But if this is all that is done, the child is sure to 
lose something of its meaning, and may not apply 
it as fully as he should to his own preparation. We 
need, therefore, to interpret all the facts of family 
life in such ways as will inspire the boy or girl con- 
sciously to make this kind of marriage and parent- 
hood the very most sacred goal of their lives. They 
should be made to feel that no success in learn- 
ing, in wealth, in advancement of any kind, can 
bring full happiness without this, or any happiness 
comparable to it. 

To enable their children to realize these ideals 
the parents must step by step, at appropriate times 
and in tactful ways, give them all the knowledge of 
sex and reproduction which will aid them to guide 
their own personal conduct and to make wholesome 
adjustments to the other sex. This includes the 
facts of their own sex development as they pass from 
childhood to maturity; the physical and mental 
differences between the sexes and the nature of the 
attractions between them; the sex habits and ideals 
that fit one to be an effective husband and wife; the 
common fallacies which tend to unfit one for the 
happiest marriage and parenthood; the qualities 
which one should consider in selecting a mate; some 
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of the ways in which young people can plan to real- 
ize the greatest happiness from their marriage; the 
bearing of all this on successful parenthood; and at 
least a beginning, even before marriage, of the knowl- 
edge how children develop, grow, learn, form habits 
and character. (See also Chapter XV.)? 

This is not academic and remote. If young par- 
ents would only study their own experiences and dis- 
cuss these with other parents, and then see that their 
own children have the benefit of all they have 
learned, given with sympathy, frankness, tolerance, 
and common sense, each generation could add some- 
thing definite to the efficiency of the next. In addi- 
tion, we now have much in the way of books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines, which are especially devised 
to aid parents in this work. 


Topics FoR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


J. The assumption is made in this discussion 
that most of us as parents are in one way or another 
retarded in the emotional states that make parent- 
hood effective. Discuss this opinion and reach a 
conclusion as to its truth. Answering the following 
questions will aid in doing this: Is it common for 
mothers to try to keep an infantile attitude on the 
part of young children? Is it common for fathers 
and mothers both to pass rapidly and without ap- 
parent reason from an attitude of indulgence to one 
of harshness? Is it common for them to vent upon 
the child emotional states aroused by others against 
whom they dare not express themselves? Do aver- 
age parents deal with their children in accordance 


2See Love and Marriage (Galloway); Love in the Making and Selecting the 
Home Partner (Edson). 
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with a well-thought-out plan of treatment, or do 
they depend upon the whim of the moment for ap- 
proval, correction, or instruction? 

2. Is it legitimate to expect improvement in hu- 
man parenthood from generation to generation? If 
so, in what particular? 

3. In what sense is it just to say that society 
is more important than all the individuals compos- 
ing it? Has society any other duty than to perfect 
the possibilities or the best self-realization of the 
individuals? 

4, What is the other side of this idea? What are 
the rights and privileges of the individual in so- 
ciety? 

5. What sex knowledge do young people need in 
order to grow up normally into the most effective 
parenthood? When should they have this knowl- 
edge? 

6. What is meant by sublimation of sex im- 
pulses? Why is sublimation more valuable to char- 
acter than forcible repression? What fallacy is 
involved when parents choose to postpone their con- 
scious contribution to these ends until their chil- 
dren marry and are parents? 

7. Can parents who are not themselves good and 
effective mates be superior parents? 

8. Discuss the special bearing of the father- 
daughter and mother-son bond on the full and nor- 
mal development of children and on their own mari- 
tal and parental life. How may the father and 
mother use this bond to develop broader and more 
balanced appreciation in their children for other 
members of the opposite sex? 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE RELATION OF THE FAMILY TO SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR AND ATTITUDES 


Illustrative Situations—1. “Gee, mom, I like the 
Browns. I wish we wuz like ’em,” said a nine-year- 
old. 

“Why, dear?” 

“Because they’re so nice to one another and to 
everybody. When I go there with Sam, he always 
wipes his feet on the mat—so I have to—and his 
mother says, ‘Thank you, dear, for being thought- 
ful.’ Then she speaks to me as cordial as if I hadn’t 
been there for a month. aa a 

“Then Bob comes home from high school, and we 
just shout, for he shows us some new hook-ups with 
his radio, or helps us mend a break in Sam’s train. 

“But best of all when Mr. Brown comes home. We 
all usually run to the door when he comes. He says 
every time, ‘Mother first!’ and kisses her before he 
pays any attention to anybody else. Mom, why don’t 
pop kiss you?” 

“T don’t know, dear.” 

“Then he says, ‘Nonsense, mother, I’m not tired. 
Anyhow, those children rest me! and he goes to 
the playroom with us for a little while. He tells 
us a story or shows us some tricks or puzzles or 
something. That’s why I’m late for supper.” 

ZN a Ce Be family the father works hard 
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but just makes a living. He is cowed and retiring. 
The wife is lazy, has some social-club aspirations, 
puts most of her time on her own wearing apparel, 
and has the household duties thriftily divided among 
her four children. The oldest is a girl of fifteen 
who, in addition to school work, must care largely 
for the cooking. 

3. In the Y—— family the father is thrifty in 
making money and stingy in the use of it. He works 
hard and gets home late. There are five young chil- 
dren and no servant. The mother spends practically 
all her time and strength doing the necessary work 
for this household. She gets no chance for recrea- 
tion, has no outside interests or strength for them. 
She must go to her husband for all the money needed 
for any household or personal expense, and he be- 
haves much as if he feels that it is an act of special 
grace on his part when he gives it to her. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To 
discover what is back of the organization of the fam- 
ily and that the spirit which makes a successful 
family arose from the factors responsible for the 
origin of the family itself; to realize that the family 
relationship alone has the quality and strength to 
produce a really social, cooperative division of labor, 
and sacrifice in proportion to fitness; to demonstrate 
the fact that the home is the best school in which 
to prepare the young to live socially outside the 
home; to realize that the improvement of society in 
general depends upon the spirit native to the home 
being applied scientifically, as never has been done, 
to the problems of our general life; and that this was 
Jesus’ ideal about human possibilities. 
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Investigation.—Study and report on the social life 
of robins, caribou, monkeys, and lions; and on the 
degrees in which home and family life has developed 
among them. What can we learn from the family 
life of the lower orders of animal life? What from 
the primitive family and tribal life and the ancient 
Hebrews? 


Starting Points for Study.—1. The oldest, most 
primitive impulses in animals or men are in con- 
nection with the need of food and securing it, and 
with preservation from destruction. ‘The struggle 
to secure food and safety is in no intrinsic sense a 
social or harmonizing impulse. It is purely selfish, 
and leads to competition and struggle among the in- 
dividuals and groups within a species, or of different 
species. It leads to the exploitation of the less fit 
by the better fitted. About this task and the strug- 
gle which grows out of it, we find developed the 
weapons of fighting and the impulses of fierceness 
and cunning in both animals and man. This com- 
petition has given rise to wits and power and skill, 
and to the instincts and arts of self-protection and 
self-aggrandizement. No “society,” such as we see 
in ants, bees, songbirds, seals, monkeys, or in the 
human races, could have arisen about these motives. 

2. Almost as old as the feeling of hunger and the 
instincts of self-preservation, which are associated 
with struggle and competition, are the impulses of 
mating, which lead definitely toward sacrifice and 
mutual consideration. The attraction of mates is 
the first and most powerful attraction (“recognition 
of kind’) bringing together individuals of any spe- 
cies. Furthermore, even in animals composed of 
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one cell only, this mating bond is seen, and it oper- 
ates continuously and brings individuals together 
more intimately over longer periods of time than 
any other attraction. In the higher animals and man 
this sex relation, with the desires leading up to it 
and the satisfactions derived from it, tends to beget 
-a tenderness found in no other except in the mother- 
child bond. 

Reproduction, closely connected with sex wher- 
ever the latter exists, is always the production of a 
new individual at the expense of the old. It is al- 
ways some form of division and involves a sacrifice 
of substance and effort, usually unconscious, on the 
part of the parent. This sacrifice, seen as an inevita- 
ble part of reproduction, is the primary sacrifice of 
all nature and means the building up of the species. 
Growing out of this initial sacrifice of the mother 
there have gradually arisen all sorts of provision 
for the young before hatching or birth, and care for 
them afterward, even in animals much below man. 
This is well illustrated among the bees and ants. It 
is well known that “feelings” grow up about actions. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in many of the 
higher animals and in man the sex attraction of 
mates and the bonds of sacrifice and service between 
the parents and young have come to be linked with 
a tenderness of feeling and affection found nowhere 
else in life. It is from all these latter that the fam- 
ily and its spirit have arisen. These functions, 
bonds, and feelings have made society. 

3. The groupings thus built on sex attraction, 
and seen even among the lower animals, are essen- 
tially unselfish groupings. They furnish, so far as 
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we have any evidence whatever, the first demonstra- 
tion that mutual service in proportion to strength 
can effectively replace, under favorable circum- 
stances, competition and the exploitation of the’ 
weak by the strong. These unselfish family and so- 
cial impulses have done more to forward develop- 
ment than has individual competition. The species 
in which these sacrificing, self-controlling, family- 
building qualities have prevailed are the very ani- 
mals in which the personal development has been 
greatest. 

4, Reproduction and sex both produce the indi- 
viduals of which society is composed and bring and 
hold individuals together in some sort of family rela- 
tions. The family is the simplest of the social 
groups, and in the human species, with its intensified 
spirit and enlarged functions, the writer believes 
that the evidence is that it is basic to all the others. 
There is no sufficient evidence that the diffused 
quality of gregariousness or a coming together for 
mutual protection from danger or combinations for 
predatory purposes are basic to the organization of 
society either among animals or man. These factors, 
here and there, have doubtless worked in combina- 
tion with the factors of sex and reproduction to in- 
fluence the form of the simpler groups and of the 
society which depends upon these. 

A “society” as we are using the term is more than 
a school of fish or a flock of birds driven by instinct 
into a common search for food or for suitable cli- 
matic conditions. In these cases each individual is 
normally driven by its own selfish appetities, even 
though it may move together with others of similar 
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instincts. A society is a group with some perma- 
nence, with division of functions, and with a cooper- 
ative and mutual performance of these. A society 
is really held together and made effective by mutual 
concessions, services, and. even sacrifices. The prob- 
lem is, “How did a spirit and practice of mutual 
aid and sacrifice ever get a start and win its way 
in a world in which excellence in a purely selfish and 
competitive struggle has been the chief basis of 
individual survival and success?” 

There are doubtless many factors which have ul- 
timately entered to bring about social cooperation ; 
gregariousness, sociability, combinations for defense 
and for offense, migrations, and play. Underneath, 
and much more important than all of these, however, 
are the attractions of sex, the bonds between parents 
and offspring, and the impulses for the care of off- 
spring, all of which are intimately related. Only 
in those species in which these latter factors operate 
strongly do we find any considerable development 
of the other social tendencies. 

As low down in the animal scale as polypes (corals) 
we find social groups bound together organically 
into a single mass. These individuals are all rela- 
tives forming a colony (family) growing out of a 
special mode of reproduction (budding). There is 
often high differentiation of individuals and divi- 
sion of labor, and thus a cooperation in which there 
can be no coming together through an instinct of 
sociability. We find little in the way of instinctive 
cooperation until we come as high in the animal 
kingdom as the group of insects. The most notable 
of these for real, mutual social life are the termites, 
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bees, ants, and social wasps. Even intelligent hu- 
man social cooperation, service, and sacrifice can 
scarcely be said to surpass that seen among these 
social insects, inspired presumably by instincts 
alone. But what instincts? Certainly not one of 
mere general friendliness and sociability among 
members of a single species. The members of a hive 
of bees, for example, are normally blood relatives— 
queen, workers (“maiden aunts”), and males—de- 
termined by the facts of fertilization, reproduction, 
and care of young. The members of a colony of 
bees, which is, after all, merely a complex family, are 
often intolerant of members of another hive of the 
same species three feet away. 

It could be shown equally well, if space permitted, 
that convenience in selecting mates and in mating, 
the care of mothers for the young, and a certain 
bond of early association between the related young 
constitute the core of the groupings among those 
vertebrates, such as birds and mammals, which 
unite in something approaching societies. Even the 
songbirds which migrate and show thereby some re- 
actions and general instincts of sociability and mu- 
tual aid, segregate in pairs (a family) at the time of 
mating and reproducing. It is interesting to note 
that these pairs show more of emotional affection 
and of mutual aid in the few months of their family 
life than in years of their more gregarious, migra- 
tory relations. 

No one can prove directly whether human beings 
first appeared in pairs, or polygamously, or in 
groups with more complex sex-reproductive-care-of- 
offspring relations. Perhaps it makes little differ- 
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ence. In either event we know with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the bonds of sex and reproduction and 
care of young were, through instinct and intelli- 
gence, even more dominant than in the animals thus 
far mentioned. Even if man did not appear in pairs, 
as the traditions of the best-known branches of the 
human family indicate, there can be little doubt that 
there was a definite core of family structure and 
functioning present as the basis of the efficiency of 
the larger groupings. Three supporting observations 
are to be made: (1) among the higher birds and 
mammals there is a definite trend toward a fairly 
definite polygamous or monogamous family struc- 
ture; (2) the mammals most similar to man are 
largely of family-forming rather than of promis- 
cuous-mating habits; and (8) although primitive 
man, as far back as the anthropologist has yet been 
able to trace, may seem to run in clans, no anthro- 
pologist has yet been able to trace man to his be- 
ginnings, or to present any convincing evidence that 
there was not common in their earliest clans a fam- 
ily structure, simple or complex, which furnished 
the primary integration of the clan itself.t 

Family life has taken various forms, as one hus- 
band and one wife, one husband with several wives, 
or one wife with several husbands. The type of 
social organization will differ somewhat under these 
various family arrangements. 

5. We have seen (page 115) that the devotion of 
the mother for the offspring and the increasing ten- 
derness of the mates have not merely tended to hold 
the family together but have developed the spirit 


1 For a somewhat different view of the origin of social impulses, see Kro- 
potkin’s Mutual Atd, Chap. II. 
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which makes possible the sacrifices and services nec- 
essary to rear and train children. As we study the 
higher animals and man, we see very clear progress 
toward longer and more permanent family relations, 
and an increase in the cooperation of parents, and 
thus a more extended period of influence and educa- 
tion of the young within the family. It is impossible 
to overemphasize the value of this in making us more 
human. | 

Of course there are other minor advantages 
coupled with these in homemaking, such as security 

from enemies and from the tyranny of nature, com- 
- fort, rest, sociability, and the like; but they do not 
compare in influence with the factors of sex, repro- 
duction, and the care of offspring. 

6. No one would claim that love of mates, and 
the love and sacrifice of parents for children, and 
the relations of brothers and sisters have yet devel- 
oped perfection even in family life. Still less has 
the spirit of the home worked out into the larger 
society. Nevertheless, the home and family life, 
with all their failings, have a higher percentage of 
success to their credit than any other of our 
social, political, or economic institutions. Further- 
more, whatever weak sense of brotherhood we find 
in our general home and its training and from the 
extension of this spirit into society, the concep- 
‘tion of the brotherhood of man has arisen from the 
experience of real brotherhood in the family rela- 
tionship. 

7. We have gone far enough in our experiments 
in civilization to enable us to see that the best for 
the future of human society will be determined not 
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so much by science and new knowledge, by invention 
and discovery, by health and sanitation alone, as 
by these plus the disposition and attitude to use 
them socially. We already know more than we are 
willing to put into practice. Society will not be 
advanced in its more human aspects by further em- 
phasis on competition and on the triumph of the 
strong and ruthless which science makes more pos- 
sible. Competition and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong lead socially to efficiency, wealth, exhaus- 
tion of natural resources for the sake of luxury, ma- 
terial advancement, privileged and deprived classes, 
aristocracy; but they cannot develop social sense, 
sympathy, mutual service in proportion to strength, 
or democracy. Only the full spread of the brother- 
hood originating in the family and lived and 
preached by Jesus, who was a Member of a happy 
family, can make a real democracy or a society that 
does not carry the seeds of its own destruction, as 
all our civilizations have thus far done. 

8. The home and family seem to have been the 
origin and the school for the social sense and spirit 
of the race. Whether this is true or not, each home 
largely determines the social spirit of the young who 
go out from it. If, then, we are ever to have a 
socially minded society, we as parents need to do 
these two things: 

(1) Make our own home life more perfectly and 
convincingly right. _ 

(2) Teach our children continually to apply this 
same spirit of Christ to the home they make, to 
business, to industry, and to all the other relations 
which are now competitive. 
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SrarTING Points IN THE Practice or ParEnTrHoop? 

To Carry Over the Home Spirit Into Life.—Clearly 
the first concrete step is to practice this cooperative 
spirit in the home in such a way that the young 
people cannot escape making it the rule of their own 
home relations. It is futile to talk of carrying a fine 
social spirit from the home to the outside unless it 
has really become heartily assimilated as a satisfy- 
ing attitude within the family. (See also Chapter 
VIIL.) 

Parents who have themselves really built a family 
spirit of this sort can make a strong impression upon 
their children by helping them study the conditions 
in a few families of the children’s acquaintance, in 
which there is less of democracy and cooperation. 
This study should not rest on hearsay merely. The 
children should quietly observe the behavior of the 
various members of the families toward one another 
over a considerable period of time. They should 
observe how this behavior affects the various indi- 
viduals. They should select the best terms to ex- 
press the states of mind indicated by the conduct 
and the attitudes and reactions produced by it. They 
should compare these conditions with what they find 
in their own home, and similarly find terms suitable 


2 Illustrating opportunities and responsibilities suggested in Topics 6, 7, 8 
of ‘“‘Starting Points for Study.” 
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to their home conditions; then make up their minds 
as to why they prefer the one to the other, and 
whether the difference is worth the price it costs. 

1. First steps outward.—Give the child oppor- 
tunities to practice the family spirit toward persons 
who do not belong to the home, under most favor- 
able and easy conditions, and under circumstances 
which most readily furnish natural rewards most 
Similar to those furnished in his own family rela- 
tions. For example, make him the host of a favorite 
cousin, or of a younger neighbor child. Help him 
feel a sense of responsibility for the comfort and 
happiness of his guest, and a glow of satisfaction 
in it all. In the early stages be sure to see that 
there is enough joy to go round. Keep competition 
out at the beginning, until habit and attitudes are 
somewhat fixed. Extend the practice to his early 
play in the homes of his little friends. Help him 
see that this is the heart of being friendly. Even 
if his friendliness is not always returned, see that 
he gets his reward in your approval. 

2. School life—That part of school tasks and 
games which is not competitive or, if so, where the 
competition is not of a personal sort, should be rela- 
tively increased for the early grades. They should 
be constructed and executed in such a way as to make 
cooperation clearly to the advantage of every child. 
A very practical duty of the parent of to-day is to 
insist that the schools, which are really seeking to 
do their part toward character education, shall not 
destroy the cooperative spirit and habit by a too 
early and strong appeal to competition and rivalry. 

3d. Competitive games—Even in competitive 
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games, parents and teachers and supervisors of play 
should seek continually to develop the idea of a 
good game; of getting pleasure out of a good play, 
whoever makes it; of cooperation for the sake of 
the game, even to the point of a “sacrifice” play; of 
putting good sportsmanship over brilliancy. The 
practical way to do this is to start this attitude 
at the beginning; not train them first to have a 
strong competitive feeling, and then try vaguely to 
curb it. 

4. Study conditions outside the home.—Help the 
child discover various points outside the home where 
the spirit of good will, cooperation, and service pre- 
dominates; where it is even a little present; where 
its absence is the rule; for example: between the 
two “sides” of the town; between Democrats and 
Republicans; between the rich and the poor; be- 
tween the whites and blacks; between natives and 
foreigners; between the employer and employees; 
among the poor; among “society” women; in a 
struggling church; in a decadent, political church; 
etc. Help the child discover some of the results of 
the absence of this spirit upon the individuals in- 
volved. Would an increase of the social spirit help 
matters any? 

5. The practical results to be sought.—It is fool- 
ish to expect that the child so trained will not get 
serious “jolts” in trying to live this sort of life in 
society as it is at present motivated. None of this 
means that he should not defend both his ideals and 
rights. It only means that he shall form the habit 
of cooperating genuinely with all who will play 
fair, and of refusing to exploit anyone. This means 
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the practice of family pride and loyalty without be- 
ing snobbish; of preventing others from imposing 
on oneself and not imposing on them; of putting 
all possible energy and vigor into any enterprise, 
business, or task without seeking to get anything 
of what another earns; of a working devotion to his 
gang or school or church without partisanship; of 
community spirit without provineialism; of respect 
for his country without narrow nationalism; of 
holding firm opinions based on all obtainable evi- 
dence without intolerance toward others. These are 
some of the detailed, practical goals which should 
be in mind in every step of the parent’s effort to 
help the child apply the spirit of the home to the 
social relations. 
Torics For THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 

1. Why is the family, whether a good or bad one, 
to be thought of as a primary “social unit” and one 
of powerful influence? 

2. How would you express the “spirit” in which 
family life is organized? ‘The part which sex love 
and mating bring to it? The quality which mother- 
hood imparts? The part which fatherhood fur- 
nishes? Elements added by brotherhood and sister- 
hood? The part which gregariousness plays? 

3. Which of the families in the illustrative situ- 
ations most nearly pictures an ideal? How would 
you describe the average family as you have seen 
life? Is it ideal? 

4, Do you think that permanent home and fam- 
ily life could ever have been built up on a basis of 
selfishness, of competition between mates, and the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong? 
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5. Has there been any tendency to bring exploita- 
tion into the family? Of the wife by the husband? 
Of the husband by the wife? Of the children by the 
parents? Of the parents by the children? If these 
tendencies go to the limit, what happens to the 
family? Where we find these things do they seem 
to “belong” and to add to the family? Or do they 
seem to come in through some motive not a part of 
the essential nature of the family? Give evidences 
in support of your views. 

6. Show how the spirit and motives of attraction, 
sympathy, and cooperation, which show themselves 
in mating, and in the family, prepare the way for 
wider social tolerance and friendliness on the part 
of the members of the family? How might practice 
in this spirit tend to soften the competitive struggle 
and antagonisms found in industry and the other 
selfish interests? How would it ultimately affect 
the customs and modes of a group made up of fam- 
ilies? 

7. What humaneness our society possesses has 
come out of the spirit of kinship. This seems to 
have arisen first in the family where competition is 
least. Do you think we can ever hope for a really 
Christian society built upon our competitive system 
and the selfish exploitation of the weak by those who 
are stronger and more cunning? 

8. Can the gospel of Jesus and his ideals for hu- 
man society ever be realized unless the spirit of the 
home actually crowds out the competitive spirit in 
business, between nations, and among races? What 
steps is organized Christianity taking in these par- 
ticulars? Make a careful study of these. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF MORALS AND 
RELIGION AND OF SEX 


Illustrative Situation—Mary, Elizabeth, Wil- 
liam, and John had been neighbors and intimate 
playmates and friends from earliest childhood. They 
had been together in the various grades of the public 
school and of the Sunday school. They played to- 
gether during their vacations. In early adolescence 
all were received into membership in the church. 
During early and middle adolescence, however, as 
is so frequently the case, due to the mental and so- 
cial changes of these years and to their emotional 
instability, differences of development were noted. 

In William, sex development was accompanied by 
a great increase in the spirit of adventure and love 
of excitement. He broke away from his former 
friends and their ideas and standards of living, dis- 
regarded his relationship to the church, and spent a 
series of wandering, reckless years. In this whole 
period of his development the sex impulses were pro- 
foundly important both in his conduct and in his 
ideas and attitudes. They brought nothing idealistic 
to him, and much that was degrading. 

The intellectual and emotional interests of Mary 
and John were of nature, music, and human social 
conditions. All these things took on new and greater 
meanings. This was all heightened by the fact that 
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they began to find themselves in love with each 
other. . 

They became active in social service work in con- 
nection with their church. In contrast with William 
their ripening sex impulses and interests inspired 
and strengthened both their idealism and their social 
and religious development. In turn their associa- 
tion and activities and reflections sublimated most 
wholesomely their sex impulses and attitudes. 

Elizabeth in the middle teens became infatuated 
with an older, flashy youth. They eloped and were 
married. She was plunged prematurely into the re- 
sponsibilities of married life, lost the ripening which 
the adolescent sex impulses might have brought to 
her, and never became the person her capacities en- 
titled her to be. She drifted away from religious 
activities and, though at times hungering for the sat- 
isfactions of religion, could never bring herself back 
to her early religious associations. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To real- 
ize that the refinement and control of the impulses 
of sex and the awakening of new religious interests 
are concomitant in early adolescence; and to appre- 
ciate and to apply practically the fact that the sex 
and reproductive functions will exercise significant 
influence (good or bad) upon the philosophy and 
practice of religion, and in turn that religion, and 
all the moral and ethical sentiments which connect 
themselves with religion, will have power in guiding 
(wholesomely or unwholesomely) the expressions of 
sex; and to this end to join with the church and 
other constructive community agencies in giving 
the two sexes opportunities to unite in practical soe- 
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cial and religious interests and activities during 
middle and later adolescence, as one effective means 
of refining, sublimating, and making stable the sex 
impulses of young people. 

Investigation.—Recall, or through reading seek 
to discover, instances of efforts to use religion repres- 
sively for the control of sex, as through severe con- 
demnation, exaggerated emphasis, force in the name 
of religion, and appeals to shame or fear. Illustrate 
how it can be used effectively without unwholesome 
repression. 

Starting Points for Study.—1. Some elements in 
our religion.—Morals and religion, at all periods of 
life, must include three sets of relations and obliga- 
tions: (a) to oneself (personal religion); (0b) to 
others of our kind (social religion) ; and (c) to God 
and the universe order (personal religion). All 
personal morals and religion and all social morals 
and religion are closely connected with the impulses, 
emotions, and ideals associated with sex. The de- 
gree in which this is true varies at different ages and 
in different persons. For example, during the period 
of adolescence and early maturity, images and ‘de- 
sires and thoughts about sex in the broadest sense 
are among the most engrossing which the young man 
or young woman has. This by no means implies that 
these thoughts are gross, though they may be. The 
dreams of a girl about a handsome lover, the de- 
voted husband, and a home and children of her own 
are as truly sex-reproductive ideas as are the phys- 
ical longings of the unrestrained. It needs no il- 
lustration to enable us to realize that the greatest 
temptations and failures and triumphs of youth are 
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largely in this field. Hence these impulses and ex- 
periences are sure to color all the moral and reli- 
gious states of young people. They may well be the 
determining factor in making or marring the reli- 
gious life. In turn there is no life interest upon 
which religion and morals, or lack of them, will have 
more force in influencing personal conduct. 

2. The influence of sex on religion.—There are 
a good many facts which establish a close relation 
both in personal development and in society between 
the religious life and the coming on of the functions 
of sex. In the individual the period in which the 
profoundest physical, emotional, and intellectual 
changes occur (puberty or adolescence) is not alone 
the period of sexual expansion. The time when the 
boy begins to love the girl is also the time when he 
is especially open to all the high as well as to the 
coarser emotions. Because of his love he is more 
capable of an awakening to nature, to music, to 
art, to literature, to idealism, to social and sacri- 
ficing plans, and to religion than ever before. The 
curve showing the periods at which children and 
young people make religious decisions has high 
points in connection with puberty and adolescence. 
On the other hand the youth is capable of quick 
abuse or of antagonism toward all these. The period 
of adolescence furnishes more than its proper pro- 
portion of criminals. This parallelism of sex devel- 
opment and religious growth in the individual is not 
an accident. The connection lies deep in the nature 
and history of the human race. 

In the social field the love and consideration of 
lovers and of husband and wife, the sacrificing devo- 
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tion of fathers and mothers, the spirit of the home, 
service to the weak by the strong, the democracy 
of brotherhood, all of which sentiments originally 
are closely associated with and to some extent find 
their basis in sex, are the very stuff out of which 
a general social religion is made, and at their best 
more nearly embody the spirit and teachings and life 
of Jesus than any other aspect of our human life. 
This connection, too, is no accident, as we have seen 
in the preceding chapter. 

3. The influence of religion on sex.—All religions 
are influential in molding conduct. Religions gen- 
erally have recognized that sex holds a large place 
in influencing both character and conduct. Hence 
religions have universally undertaken to deal with 
sex problems. Some, in ancient time, have inter- 
woven sex with religious rites in the grossest and 
most sensual possible ways. Others, including the 
Hebrew and Christian religions, have sought to curb 
and guide and refine the urges and the expressions 
of sex. Some religious leaders have even thought to 
deny and repress sex and its expressions. None 
has thought to ignore it. 

It is easy enough to misuse religion as a means 
of guiding sex. For example, impulses and inter- 
ests as profound as sex cannot be repressed and 
denied safely by wholesale condemnations and 
threats and appeals to force and fear. These are 
not sound modes of control of sex even when done 
in the name of religion. A forcible repression of 
an impulse does not cancel the impulse nor end the 
matter. Repression merely drives it within. In the 
face of repression the impulse will show itself in 
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various compensating ways, most of which lead te 
mental strains, unbalance, and disease of spirit. 

Yet religion can be used in such a way as to guide, 
redirect, and refine sex expression wholesomely. A 
remarkably good illustration is to be found in the 
activities of young people’s societies and organized 
departments and classes at their best. Implicitly, 
if not consciously, these organizations recognize that 
both the sex and the religious impulses are normal 
and sound; they bring together the young people of 
both sexes at the period when their sex impulses are 
strong, and when society seeks to restrain prema- 
ture expression, for the cultivation of some of the 
large social and religious motives which are closely 
related to their sex development; and thus they re- 
fine and give practice to the highest sex ideals and 
behavior in active combination with real, rather 
than merely subjective, social and religious inter- 
ests. This is substitution of soundly idealistic de- 
velopment and expression of sex impulses for their 
repression. 

The expression “at their best,” in the preceding 
paragraph, implies that the bisexual groups are 
broad enough in their religious conceptions to avoid 
the attitudes of repression; to apply the spirit of 
religion positively, rather than negatively, to all the 
phases of present life; and not to regard religion 
merely as a mystical means of being saved from the 
task of working out a rational adjustment to the 
essential problems of life. 

4. Must we not, then, frankly recognize the ways 
in which the phenomena of sex have fed the moral 
and religious growth in the history of the race and 
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in the life of the individual, and come to understand 
how these may be combined for their mutual im- 
provement? In practice this implies that as 
Christians we should: (a) provide for the develop- 
ment of full, fit, and satisfying modes of religious 
expression on the part of the young of all ages as an 
emotional outlet; (0) foster all boy-girl groups and 
tie up their activities with the highest appeal both 
to ideals and to reason, in pre-pubertal as well 
as adolescent years; (c) make the church esthetically 
attractive to adolescents; and (d) give the pre- 
married and just-married effective guidance into a 
religious interpretation of the things they want and 
need most to know in order to be situable mates 
and capable parents—and thus retain a hold on 
them during the early stages of their family life. 
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SrarTine Points IN THE Practice oF PAarentHoop! 


Joining Sex and Religion in Character Education. 
—Obviously, the most complete practical use should 
be made of the natural bond which exists between 
sex and reproduction on one hand and religion and 
morals on the other. Both groups of impulses, and 
the emotions and activities connected with them, rank 
among the most important we have. Topics 1-3 in. 
“Starting Points for Study” suggest the ways in 
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and 4 of ‘Starting Points for Study. 
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which they interact. Do we know enough of how we 
should train our children in either field to corre- 
late our eftorts so as to make the most of both? I 
think we do. 

1. What we are tempted to do.—Most conscien- 
tious parents, who are religiously inclined or who 
believe in moral and social rules of conduct, under- 
take in some degree to use morals and religion to 
control sex attitudes and behavior in their children. 
In practice they usually adopt one of two methods: 

First, they do nothing rational or constructive in 
training the child to understand sex; and then they 
handle religion as chiefly condemning certain special 
sex attitudes and acts as wrong. They give their 
children the conception that the chief purpose and 
value of religion is to prevent their doing various 
things they want to do. They appeal to fear of the 
disapproval of God, of the best people they know, 
and of their own conscience, and to a dread of other 
forms of punishment here or hereafter. This is to 
use religion narrowly and repressively in controlling 
sex impulses and expression. It is far less than the 
best use we can make of religion; and is often posi- 
tively disastrous to both the religious ideals and the 
practical life of the child. 

Secondly, they neglect again to give the child any 
real understanding of the great constructive or de- 
structive meanings of sex in life. In reference to 
religion they make large and. general appeals. They 
picture it as some strange and intangible force which 
will guide the young aright if they only submit 
themselves to it in the proper spirit, and whether 
they know the particular facts upon which sound 
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emotions and reasoning and conduct depend or not. 
They expect children to be able to work out an ap- 
plication of such generalized acceptance of religion 
to the particular sex situations as these arise. The 
result is to put religion and life for the child, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, on two planes that do not 
meet. 

2. What we should do in infancy and early child- 
hood.—In relation to sex we should, and in about 
the following order: (a) furnish the child the best 
sex surroundings and example; that is, give him a 
thoroughly harmonious and consistent illustration 
of perfect marital life, and of motherhood and of 
fatherhood; (0) train him in the best personal sex 
habits and in all other habits that bear in any way 
on sex; (c) give him such knowledge and informa- 
tion about sex as he asks for or needs, as his grow- 
ing interests demand it, and do this with such vo- 
cabulary and in such manner as will be soothing and 
satisfying rather than stimulating; and (d) so com- 
bine and interpret (a), (0), and (c) that his feel- 
ings, emotions, tastes, and attitudes about sex shall 
be both wholesome and supported by the facts. 

In relation to morals and religion we should, just 
parallel with the foregoing: (a) give the infant home 
surroundings and treatment which meet his needs, 
give a sense of security and confidence, arouse no 
fear or uneasiness, carry nothing of coddling or 
pampering or caprice or vacillation; (6) develop in 
him habits of appreciation, responsiveness, love and 
cooperation (see also Chapter VIII); (¢c) introduce 
in the child’s own home God as the Father of us all 
by way of what he knows of parenthood, illustrating 
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the various ways by which he gives us our chance to 
make the best of ourselves. (There is literally no end 
to the material by means of which we can enrich the 
child’s conception of parenthood of a fine sort and 
for effective family life, an attitude of enthusiasm, 
of friendliness and brotherhood, and of respect and 
reverence for a God who eternally approves and 
stands back of these things. ) 

3. What we may do when sex attraction and 
early love begin.— Even before puberty boys and girls 
may fall in love. First loves, whether thus early or 
after puberty, deserve a much more rational and 
sympathetic handling than parents usually give 
them. In children who have been fairly nurtured 
there is nothing but fineness in these early emotions 
and attitudes. Nor do the boy and girl thus fall 
unselfishly in love and remain just the same in their 
attitude toward other things. Their whole emo- 
tional openness and appreciation are increased. Ac- 
cording as the sentiments of love are exalted, boys 
and girls are more sensitive and responsive to other 
high appeals. Just because of love this is the best 
time to help them choose for themselves ideals and 
purposes of manhood and womanhood worthy of 
such love; to win them to the best in poetry and 
fiction; to help them discover beauty in nature; to 
lead them to appreciate the most hwman rather than 
the most wseful of our human achievements and 
goals; and to renew their allegiance and give their 
services to the God who creates and fosters these 
higher purposes and to human beings who have 
enough of God in them to accept and follow his lead- 
ership. There can be no sex education or religious 
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education which, standing alone, can equal such a 
practical blend as this of two dominant interests. 


Topics ror THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent do you think the impulses and 
dawning functions of sex are responsible for the 
activities shown in the illustrative situations? What 
other factors may have entered in to produce the 
differences in results? De you think all this a mat- 
ter of blind chance? Or would timely and suitable 
training about the values involved possibly have 
helped ward off the failures? 

2. Is our personal religion (and morals) at all 
determined by our inner impulses, desires, longings, 
motives, and attitudes—that is to say, by character? 
Do our personal philosophy and religion in turn 
have any power to modify these qualities? Do the 
phenomena of sex powerfully connect up with these 
inner physical states? 

3. At what ages is sex working its most profound 
changes in the emotions, sentiments, and interests? 
At what ages do the social impulses of people most 
awaken? At what time are they most likely to 
be interested in poetry, art, nature, beauty? When 
can we best count on religious awakenings and the 
consecration of powers to unselfish service? What 
do you make of the fact that these tendencies all 
expand greatly in the same general period of life? 

4, Can the appeals of religion be used to gain 
a better control and guidance of the sex impulses? 
Is it possible to use these religious appeals in an un- 
wholesome way? Illustrate. Work out the out- 
lines ef a wholesome program for using them. 
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5. How do our human social relations make nec- 
essary a social ethics, or code of morals, among us? 
Of what practical value is such a code? Illustrate 
how these codes arise gradually out of experience 
and reflection upon our experiences. How may 
such codes be misused? 

6. If the relations of mates and those of parents 
and children are among the first and most basal of 
our sex-social relations, show how the ideals, prac- 
tices, and habits of the family life will necessarily 
influence the spirit of all other social relations. 

7. How do these moral products of the family 
life affect the social philosophy of mankind? For 
example, how could a conception of universal father- 
hood and of the brotherhood of man arise? 

8. If Jesus’ principles of mutual consideration, 
and of service in proportion to power, were rigidly 
applied to sex relations, what would it mean spe- 
cifically in respect of sex conduct, codes, and stand- 
ards? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PROJECT! 1: TO GIVE MOTHERHOOD ITS 
FULLEST MEANING TO THE CHILD 


Illustrative Situations—i1. The writer once se- 
cured very frank and intimate answers from a group 
of parents of more than average intelligence as to 
just what educational use, for the benefit of their 
children, they made of the fact that a new baby was 
coming; or if they made no definite use of it, how 
they had handled this acute and highly significant 
situation. The range of differences in these answers 
is most remarkable. Space forbids extended de- 
tails. The different attitudes may be classified 
roughly into three groups: 

(1) Most of the older parents made no use of the 
fact that a child was expected. The younger chil- 
dren knew nothing of it. They were sent away from 
home for a day or two and when they returned, the 
baby was there. Questions about it were discour- 
aged, and were met by the customary evasions and 
half truths. 

(2) <A few, while practicing similar secrecy be- 

1 The essentials of the project method of teaching may, for our purposes, be 
put as follows: It starts with some strong bond or interest or desire of the 
child to stimulate and motivate his action; it sets the stage for perennial prob- 
lems and questions which relate to these interests, but lead on to broader 
values which the child does not yet see fully; it encourages and guides the 
child in making observations and getting facts which will help him work out 
his own problems in a rational and satisfying way; to this end it divides life 
situations into somewhat definite units, and uses these to gain skills and mas- 
teries which reach out indefinitely into cther situations. In general the goals 
of life projects are: (1) satisfying and effective conduct and habits; (2) timely 
information and a fine and discriminating interpretation of it; (8) refined and 
enriched desires, tastes, likes and dislikes; and (4) high ambitions and pur- 


poses for life. To neglect any one of these four factors in character removes 
the very heart of these life projects. 
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fore birth and making no effective educative use of 
pregnancy, undertook to meet the question of origin, 
although evasively, with some sincerity and purpose. 
They said something like this: “God made and gave 
little sister to us, just as he made you and everything 
else.” 

(3) Fewer still, but doubtless a larger per cent 
than would have been found twenty years ago, took 
some positive steps to prepare the young children 
beforehand for the new arrival and to meet their in- 
evitable questions frankly by explaining the moth- 
er’s part in reproduction and prenatal care. Nat- 
urally, this was done with varying degrees of thor- 
oughness and effectiveness. 

2. In sharp contrast with this reticence of par- 
ents are the revelations and emphasis of the older 
children. Most of us are quite familiar with the 
type of these conversations. They are certain to be 
very concrete, dealing with details of fact and ru- 
mor, which, while partly true, are partly false be- 
cause of lack of real understanding on the part of 
the informers. All this is sure to be furtive, secret, 
gossipy, and very likely to be vulgar. This compli- 
cates the problems of parents and brings in ideas 
which ought not to be associated in the mind of the 
young child with the first impressions of birth and 
the mother function. It is a highly impressive, 
educative situation, but not a wholesome one. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents—-To ap- 
preciate how profound an influence upon sex ideas 
and ideals can be made by a fine introduction to 
the facts of motherhood; to realize what an asset 
the parents have for the education of the older chil- 
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dren in the coming of a new child, and how much 
beside may be associated with it; to master the 
knowledge, spirit, and methods by which the child 
may best be brought to understand motherhood and 
the origin of new life. 

Investigation.—Have the members of the class pre- 
pare and give an account of their own practice in 
this matter of revealing to children the method of 
their origin. Appoint a committee of three to exam- 
ine and tabulate the methods thus reported. 

Starting Points for Study—i1. Is there not a 
real inner problem of high importance for the child 
in this matter of his own origin? The advent of a 
new child in the family or neighborhood makes this 
more acute. Is he not sure to wonder, and possibly 
to worry, if unsatisfied about these beginnings of 
life? His curiosity about this is entirely normal 
and legitimate. His ideas, with the best informa- 
tion we can give him, will not be complete to be 
sure; but without this help from us there is a real 
possibility of brooding, probably accompanied by an 
active and secret search for information from those 
not fitted by either knowledge or character te give 
it whelesomely. 

2. Equally there is a very serious problem to the 
sincere and honest parent who wants to make all 
of the home life enrich the growing life of the child 
by giving him a full appreciation of the value of 
mothers to human beings. The coming of a new 
child inte the family cannot be used to this end 
unless the situation is really made clear to the child. 
To do this demands first of all that the parents give 
the real facts; but that is not enough. We could 
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give the child all the desired information about birth 
and still not improve his conduct and character. 
This strengthening of character can be had only by 
interpreting this necessary information in such a 
spirit that the child will be inspired because of the 
meaning of it all to him and to the family, and by 
practice in being a genuinely fine son or daughter. 

The parents’ problem in serving the child’s needs 
at this point embraces these elements: picking out 
the really significant facts about pregnancy and the 
nature and value of prenatal life; getting a vocabu- 
lary—preferably the scientific one—by which the in- 
formation can be conveyed in the simplest possible 
way; getting rid of any embarrassment which clings 
about the discussion of the subject; using some im- 
agination and tact in creating a right emotional 
state in the child; skill in devising situations and 
methods whereby the young child can express the 
fine feelings which he will normally have from these 
facts and their interpretation to him. 

3. The seeming short-cuts by which we try to 
dodge the issue (mentioned in the “Illustrative Situ- 
ations”) give neither information nor character. 
For example, to be sure, we want to have our child 
feel that God made him. But at his age in saying 
so by way of explanation we merely introduce a 
larger wonder to explain a smaller. This may puz- 
zle the child still more, rather than give him light. 
It would be better, would it not, to explain some- 
thing of the remarkable way in which God prepares 
the child to come into the world, and then say, “This 
is the way our God makes human beings.” We should 
then be introducing the child to God by way of some- 
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thing he already knows a little about. Other meth- 
ods of dodging the question are even less justifiable. 

4. Perhaps the most serious ill effect of such de- 
vices to get away from the truth is in the failure 
to build up close, frank, and confidential relations 
between the parent and the child, and in having the 
child feel sooner or later that he has been dealt with 
falsely by his own parents. This makes it difficult 
for parents ever to be of real aid to their children 
in this difficult aspect of their life. 

5. The fact that older children have some knowl- 
edge of these things and are glad to impart their 
full knowledge and guesses to younger children 
niakes the parents’ tasks somewhat more difficult in 
several ways. In the first place, it makes it neces- 
sary for parents to meet the situation with their 
children at an earlier age than would be necessary 
if they were left alone; and, in the second place, to 
have made the ground partly and falsely covered, 
before they can sow just the seed which will natu- 
rally be of most value for the child’s future, com- 
plicates the parents’ tasks. It gives the child a false 
sense of sophistication, and forces parents to correct 
false impressions before they can implant true ones. 
Furthermore, the child may well feel some doubt 
as to the genuineness of his parents’ interpreta- 
tions because of their tardiness. 

REFERENCES 
Bible: Luke 2. 5b-20; 1 Sam. 2. 19. 
Galloway: The Father and His Boy, pp. 61-66. 


Galloway: Biology of Sex, p. 126. 
Gruenberg: Parents and Sex Education, pp. 20-23. 


(For general and advanced references, see Bibliog- 
raphy.) 
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Some Elements in the Project.—The object of this 
particular project is to reveal to the child the facts 
of the mother’s part in- human reproduction and in 
the care of children in such a way as to make the 
child a better son or daughter, brother or sister, and 
in time lover, husband or wife, mother or father. In 
addition to making him a better member of his own 
family, the project really begins the education of the 
child for parenthood. by way of the facts of his own 
birth. 

In what follows we shall “stage” the project so as 
to give ourselves the best opportunity to illustrate 
the possibilities. We shall. assume, for example, 
that there is a little boy of four or five in the home 
and that a baby is expected. Of course the condi- 
tions cannot always be so favorable. We may have 
to use the fact that a baby is born into some other 
family. The principles remain the same; we must 
merely use more imagination and ingenuity. The 
first child may be a girl rather than a boy. Only mi- 
nor modifications are called for. 

1. It appears to the writer that the first step in 
this revelation of the mother’s part in reproduction 
belongs to the mother herself. She should take the 
little son into her confidence early in her pregnancy ; 
should ask him leading questions to find whether 
he knows anything of his own origin; should make it 
easy for him to ask questions—in a word, should 
arouse his interest in a very tactful way, so that 
what follows will seem to him natural and to be his 
own investigation. Then she should tell him that a 
brother or sister is developing within her body; 
should explain a little of how this arrangement 
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gives warmth and food and protection to the unborn 
child, thus adding greatly to the certainty of its de- 
velopment; she should make the child understand 
that he came into the world in the same way and at 
his mother’s expense; she should be sure to make 
him understand how the real mother feels about all 
this and looks forward with joy to the coming of 
the little boy or girl; she should do all this in such 
a way as not to arouse jealousy toward the new 
child, but, rather, a sense of gratitude and partner- 
ship with the mother in expectancy. These explana- 
tions should not be made in a sentimental fashion. 
They should have merely enough appeal to the emo- 
tions that the child cannot escape the personal ele- 
ments in the situation; that he will be sure to real- 
ize how good it is for a boy to have a mother. This 
situatien should ratify anew and put on a wider 
basis all the love and devotion he already feels 
toward his mother. (See Reproduction, Chap. 
XVIII.) ‘This step may involve several conversa- 
tions extending over a week or two, taking up only 
one or two points at a time. 

2. When this has been well done, the father 
should next contribute to the child’s education a 
part which the mother herself cannot possibly do. 
He needs to give the son a sense of what motherhood 
means to the husband limself. He should repeat to 
the little boy confidentially, in some especially suit- 
able way and at favorable times, the main facts 
which the mother has already told him, but from the 
father’s point of view. By reading up on the facts 
and rehearsing them with the mother he should be- 
come sure of himself. This will help insure that the 
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child doesn’t get the facts askew, which we all know 
is a very easy thing to happen. Because of the lack 
of background of young children, it is often neces- 
sary to repeat such things a number of times and 
with various illustrations, in order to insure that 
their viewpoint is good and accurate. In addition, 
he should tell the son something of the sacrifices the 
mother makes during all the time she is carrying the 
child; of how she must take care of herself, both for 
her own sake and for the sake of the child; how her 
strength will be taxed and all things made more 
difficult for her; how at the last there is always con- 
siderable pain and suffering; how much the love and 
care of the father and boy will mean to her during 
the whole time. This shouldn’t be done all at once. 
The child should raise questions. 

Of course the father should not overdo this appeal 
to the emotions nor bear down too hard on the fact 
of pain and suffering; just enough, again, is needed 
to give the boy a normal emotional attitude of appre- 
ciation toward motherhood and toward his own 
mother, growing out of a sympathetic understand- 
ing. So much for information. 

3. It is not best to leave the child with the feel- 
ing that the kind of thing which he has discovered is 
confined solely to human beings. We can take much 
of the strangeness away from it by helping him find 
out how mothers among the plants and insects and 
fishes and birds and beasts sacrifice for their young. 
The principle is just the same wherever motherhood 
exists, and his whole outlook upon life can be en- 
larged by showing him that his own mother is merely 
doing in the human way what all mothers do. Such 
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a feeling will help to give a kind of wonder and 
sacredness to life itself. His personal love for his 
mother may thus be broadened into respect for 
mothers, motherhood, and humanity. He should be 
made sensible of the greater care and love which 
human mothers give than is found among the ani- 
mals. This may be done in such a way as to give 
the child a greater part in the project. If he lives 
in the country or has pets or has a garden, he may 
be aided to discover some of these facts for himself. 
Illustrated books showing parents and their young 
may be had. (See Torelle’s Plant and Ammal Chil- 
aren.) 

Some parents prefer to begin with plants and 
animals and work up to humans, rather than in the 
other order. This is less embarrassing to the par- 
ents, but is in no way necessary. Indeed, the child 
knows more about humans than about other animals. 

4. A much greater thing than this can be done 
for the child if the father will enter into a conspiracy 
of love with the little fellow and will form with him 
a partnership in thoughtfulness and in care for the 
mother during the period of her pregnancy. The 
father can thus give the boy, by example and by 
word, an interpretation of what all this means to 
him, which will be a great inspiration to the boy 
throughout his whole life. More important still, the 
boy can get practice in being a fine son, as well as a 
partner of his father, and under conditions which 
give him the best possible motives and rewards. This 
is an ideal project in the development of manhood. 
. For somewhat fuller development of this idea see the 
references above. There probably is no other occa- 
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sion in the whole family relation in which the father 
can do so much to stamp upon the child’s mind the 
manly attitude toward the wife and mother ard the 
birth of new life. Eight months of such schooling 
will do more to make a thoughtful son and a fine 
husband, when his own time comes, than anything 
else that can be done for him. The father and boy 
should continue this partnership of caring for the 
mother in a way to develop the fullest cooperative 
spirit. 

5. If we do not have the fortunate staging sug- 
gested above, it will be necessary for the father and 
mother to treat the matter somewhat more in terms 
of the boy’s own origin and birth, to give him as 
vividly as possible the feelings of the father and 
mother, and to explain their efforts to make sure 
that he should be a fine baby. Without undue senti- 
mentality a sense of gratitude can be aroused and a 
sense of interest in the mother’s part in his origin 
can be given which will do at least a part of what 
is suggested above. This may be coupled with the 
birth of a baby among the child’s relatives or neigh- 
bors; or even with pregnancy and birth among his 
pets. 

6. In all of this the question may well arise in 
the mind of parents as to whether there isn’t danger 
that the child will carry these revelations out to the 
street and communicate them to other children. 
This is, of course, something which we should avoid 
if we can, although a message like this coming from 
your child to other children would be a very much 
finer thing than is now, perhaps, current among the, 
children of your set. Possibly the best way te meet 
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_ such a situation is to make the child feel that all 
this is a family matter, and try to inspire reticence 
on this basis rather than with the thought that the 
facts themselves are to be avoided. He should be 
taught not to talk of these things in public just as 
he would not talk of other intimate matters of fam- 
ily concern. Such treatment of the subject adds an- 
other bond of understanding and consideration and 
cooperation within the family itself. 

7. The child need not have the réle of the father 
in reproduction explained until there is actual 
danger of this being done by older children. This 
under favorable conditions, may therefore some- 
times be postponed until the child is nearly eight 
years old. Furthermore, the father’s role is more 
obscure and difficult to describe than that of the 
mother and for this reason calls for more maturity 
on the part of the child. Nevertheless, a valuable 
step in the present project is to help the child ap- 
preciate at least the part which fathers play in the 
general life of the family. Such knowledge will sup- 
plement and balance the child’s increased apprecia- 
tion of the mother, will perhaps postpone active curi- 
osity on the part of the child about the reproductive 
function of fathers, yet will serve as a good 
starting point for explaining this function when the 
time comes. This part of the project the mother can 
best undertake. She should explain the division of 
labor in the ordinary family; something of why the 
mother works about the house, and the father else- 
where; the particular value to the family of the 
father’s type of work. Why is it better for a child 
to have a father and mother than to have two moth- 
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ers or two fathers? This should be supplemented 
by a study together of the various ways in which 
animal fathers serve their families, as: turkey “gob- 
blers,” robins, lions, wild stallions, gorillas. Pic- 
tures may be shown and stories read or told, if the 
child cannot see any of these in life. There are 
many kinds of fathers who pay little or no atten- 
tion to the mother and young. Here the mother has 
the whole care of the family. The object of all this 
comparison is to create a wholesome taste in the 
child for the careful and efficient kind of father. It 
is easy enough to build up such an emotional pref- 
erence based on facts. This preference may, in con- 
clusion, be greatly strengthened by illustrating some 
of the different ways in which different human 
fathers of the child’s acquaintance behave. 


Topics FoR StupY AND DISCUSSION 


1. How early do children begin to wonder and 
to raise questions about this matter of birth and 
their own origin? How early are older children 
likely to bring to them their own interpretation of 
these things? How early, if at all, does the average 
parent begin to explain them to his children? 

2. If the interpretation of sex and reproduction, 
which is circulated among children, gets to the child 
before this larger view of it is given to him, what 
are the probable ill effects in the life of the young 
child? Can we afford to let the grosser interpreta- 
tion of these facts be the permanent point of view 
of our children? How can we best prevent this re- 
sult? Do you think there is anything to be said 
in favor of letting the street version come to the 
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child first and then to try to correct it gradually 
by the true version? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Why is it not enough that the mother should 
give her message to the child? What is lost, espe- 
cially if the child is a boy, if the father doesn’t un- 
dertake to interpret motherhood in some such way 
as suggested above? 

4. How would you suggest that the project be 
modified if the older child is a girl? 

5. If there is time, have small committees de- 
velop and present to the class, for discussion, de- 
tailed conversations to illustrate special parts of the 
information called for in topic 1 of “Some Elements 
in the Project.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PROJECT 2: TO GET THE MOST FROM 
PUBERTY 


Illustrative Situation—Mary and John, at the 
ages of seven and nine respectively, are affectionate, 
reasonably docile, and cooperate satisfactorily in all 
the life and plans of their home. They feel that 
their parents are among the greatest people in the 
world. This may normally be expected of children 
who have been wisely led in the home and outside. 

At fifteen or sixteen Mary and John are likely to 
have a much more independent and questioning atti- 
tude toward the whole home situation. Quite un- 
consciously they become more critical of their par- 
ents, compare them with the parents of other youths 
of similar age, and, at least in their own minds, pick 
out the weaknesses, foibles, and inconsistencies of 
their parents. This change is in no sense a matter 
of perversity on the part of the young people. It 
is normal and right that they are moving toward in- 
dependence of their parents. They have just been 
and are now passing through a critical period of 
their development. In practice the parents may 
encourage this growing independence, explain the 
causes of it, foster its best expression, grow along 
with their young people, and continue to appear to 
them as their wisest friends and leaders; or they 
may resent this assertion of expanding personality, 
may seek to repress it through appeal to love and 
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duty, or to fear, and build up helpless dependence 
and permanent inferiority or positive resentment 
and antagonism. 

Essential Problems Confronting Parents.—To 
grasp just what are the most important changes, 
physical and mental, that come to the child at pu- 
berty (“early” adolescence) ; to discover how these 
changes come about; to appreciate how puberty is 
related to childhood, and how to youth (middle and 
later adolescence); to know about the uses and 
abuses of puberty; and to learn how to utilize these 
various facts best and most sympathetically, both 
before and during puberty, in order to help the 
child get the full growth which this period should 
give him. 

Investigation—During what year (approximate- 
ly) do the changes of puberty occur in boys? In 
girls? What is the duration of the period? How 
much variation is there in these figures? What 
seem to be some of the causes of the differences in 
the rate of maturing in children? 

Starting Points for Study—1. Passing from im- 
maturity to maturity—The problems of becoming 
mature are shared by all living things, including 
man. ‘The process always has certain steps in com- 
mon, but at other points differs greatly. For exam- 
ple, when one of our disease germs divides, there 
are two half-sized young. Each of these simply 
grows to its maturity in a few hours. In most ani- 
mals, however, there is more than mere growth. 
The young is usually very different in appearance 
and functions from the adult. Indeed, there may 
be several quite different stages. There is develop- 
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ment as well as growth. To illustrate: the butter- 
fly egg hatches out into a voracious wormlike crea- 
ture called a caterpillar. In this stage there are 
no sex organs. It cannot reproduce. It grows rap- 
idly for a period, after which it passes into a rest- 
ing stage, often hidden away in a cocoon which it 
spins for itself. During this rest the larva changes 
profoundly, losing some organs, changing some, and 
gaining some wholly new ones. It comes forth a 
mature butterfly, male or female, and ready to repro- 
duce and mate. This “resting stage” is in reality 
quite an active stage, during which the young be- 
comes mature. It is a kind of “adolescent” period. 
By reading Reproduction, or some other suitable 
nature book, discover that equally profound changes 
are accomplished in frogs, birds, and mammals, but 
in a variety of ways. Note in each case what impor- 
tant changes occur in becoming mature, and the 
amount of time it requires. All this helps us to 
appreciate what happens in our own case (Repro- 
duction, Chap. XXIII). 

2. Adolescence and puberty in human beings.— 
“Adolescence” means “becoming adult.” The term 
is not applied, however, to the child during the 
first twelve years, or thereabouts. The period is 
often divided into three parts—early, middle, and 
later adolescence. It extends from the early teens 
to the early or middle twenties. There is no sharp 
division between preadolescence and adolescence, 
although the total change from the child to the man 
is quite as important as the change that takes place 
in the life of the butterfly. 

The term “puberty,” or “pubescence,” is applied 
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to early adolescence—a period of two or three years 
during which the sex glands (testes and ovaries) are 
reaching the point where they set free perfect sperms 
and eggs. During this time these organs have also 
been more actively secreting substances (hormones 
or internal secretions) which powerfully stimulate 
growth and other changes in various parts of the 
body of the boy and girl. At the completion of 
puberty, while we may not think of the youth as 
mature physically, mentally, or socially, he or she 
may mate and become a father or mother. 

The child has been sexed from the beginning; but 
sex at puberty is very different from that at child- 
hood in that it alters strikingly the interests and 
desires of the after life. This new sex development 
at puberty may profoundly increase some childhood 
traits, may smother others, and may introduce some 
apparently wholly new. Because of these facts it 
often happens that the same treatment of the child 
will produce wholly different reactions before and 
after puberty. Therefore the home education of the 
two periods may involve quite different problems; 
and the special methods and appeals appropriate 
to puberty and to later years need to be studied con- 
scientiously by parents. 

3. Pubertal changes in boys.—The changes that 
come to youth with puberty may be divided into two 
groups: 

(1) Primary, including the increase of the active 
internal secretion of the testes, and the maturing of 
perfect sperm or reproductive cells. 

(2) Supplementary (which are more important 
from the point of view of education), including the 
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various after-effects of the internal secretions. Some 
of these are: the enlargement of the external repro- 
ductive organs, more frequent erections in connec- 
tion with active sexual desire, and seminal emis- 
sions; a more muscular and rugged body, the devel- 
opment of hair on various parts of it; enlarged voice 
box and vocal cords and lowered pitch of voice; 
the organization of more definite sexual feelings, 
emotions, and desires; change in attitude toward 
girls; some increase in sesthetic and social interests. 

4. Pubertal changes in girls——Chief among these 
are: | 

(1) Primary, including the ripening of eggs, the 
increase of internal secretions from the ovaries, the 
greatly increased development of the uterus, and 
menstruation. 

(2) Supplementary, including the broadening of 
the pelvic arch, resulting in increase of the size of 
the hips and an enlarged passage, which allows the 
birth of young with the greatly increased size of 
head in human beings; the development of milk 
glands, and the deposit of fat in the lower layers of 
the skin—all giving the characteristic rounded form 
of the feminine body; the development of body hair; 
the increase in sexual emotions and in interest in 
boys, and later the social and esthetic traits which 
are generally associated with love between the sexes. 

5. The causes of these changes at puberty.— 
What has been described above is not due to mere 
growth of the boy or girl. A mature man is not 
just a boy grown up. Nor is the difference due 
to some mysterious, providential gift with no natural 
cause. The changes mentioned—and similar changes 
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are seen in many of the higher animals, as 
birds and mammals—are known to be due to the 
internal secretions of the ovaries and testes, aided 
in some cases by other internal secretions. These 
secretions are poured into the blood and stimulate 
the special growth or change in sex organs, plum- 
age, hair, voice, instincts, disposition, impulses, 
reactions, powers, etc. 

We know this to be true because of experiments 
which have been made on man and all sorts of 
animals. If the ovaries or testes are removed in 
early life, the animals cannot reproduce, of course. 
But, further, in many instances they do not make 
these pubertal changes either of body or mental 
qualities. Males thus castrated show less interest in 
the females. Boys do not develop beard or the male 
voice. Furthermore, some castrated male rodents 
into whose bodies ovary tissue has been grafted con- 
spicuously develop mammary glands and have a dis- 
position to tend the young, which normally they 
never do. (Read Parker: Biology and Social Prob- 
lems, Chapter II.) 

6. Of course we must understand and must make 
use of the fact that the physical and emotional ele- 
ments referred to in the preceding paragraphs lead 
up to love. We must, in the whole education of our 
children, accustom our minds to associate love with 
sex and reproduction throughout the whole course of 
personal development, but especially at puberty. Love 
in its highest expressions is not a merely accidental 
flower, but has its roots in the universal physical fact 
that boys and girls and men and women are differ- 
ent because of sex, and that their differences draw 
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them together. The connection of the physical with 
the emotional and esthetic in sex does not degrade 
love. Only the abuse and neglect of love can degrade 
love. Love does, however, if.we think aright, tend 
to lift sex out of the vulgarity into which we have 
allowed it to drop to the highest plane of joy and 
devotion that we know. The boy and girl should 
gain some sense of this during the pubertal years. 
REFERENCES | 


Galloway: Sex and Social Health, pp. 21-23, 36, 37. 
Galloway: Biology of Sex, pp. 53-57. 


(for general and advanced references, see Bibliog- 
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Some Elements in the Project—The prime object 
is to make the facts of the child’s own development 
the series of steps by which he or she may come 
into the best understanding and acceptance of the 
significance of manhood and womanhood. 

The foremost contribution which parents can 
make to this project is to establish in the beginning 
such close and confidential touch with the boy or 
girl as to be able to gain and hold his admiration, 
trust, and devotion while leading him along these 
steps; or, failing this, to find someone else who has 
this close relation to the youth and will do the 
work for them. 

1. The natural, practical opening to this project 
lies in three things: The child’s inevitable interest 
in himself, his or her admiration for older boys or 
girls, and the active desire to be an effective man 
or woman. Parents must by practice learn to make 
the most suitable use of these interests. By so do- 
ing they can make the young boy and girl understand 
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and rejoice in every step of the road along which 
they are traveling. 

2. Before the child reaches puberty, say when he 
is about eleven years of age, inspire him to dis- 
cover all observable differences in body, interests, and 
conduct between himself and some sixteen or seven- 
teen-year-old members of the same sex, whom he ad- 
mires. (See also topics 3 and 4 in “Starting Points 
for Study’; read Bigelow’s Adolescence, or other 
similar books.) After preparing yourself to do so, 
help the child find out, by reading together and 
through a series of brief conversations, just what 
each of these differences indicates. Then reveal one 
by one the other differences that he would not likely 
discover for himself, and make clear the meaning of 
each. Use all this to make him see just where he 
stands in his own development. 

3. Incidental to this study of the behavior of 
the older boy or girl, engage the child in the task 
of making up his mind whether this behavior seems 
to him sound, fair, honorable, fine, manly, or wo- 
manly. This will help him criticize and condemn as 
well as admire, and thus form tastes and standards 
as to what an adolescent boy or girl should be, and 
to do so before he or she reaches that stage. Then 
as he comes into puberty he should be inspired and 
aided in every possible way to carry these standards 
into conduct, habits, and character. He should at 
least give these better judgments a sincere practical 
trial. The youth’s parents and teachers can make 
him see that he must live with himself all his life, 
and that this period is determining what sort of 
pleasure he can promise himself from his own society. 
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4. Find the most interesting and impressive pos- 
sible ways to have the boy and girl discover the won- 
derful story of the internal secretions, especially the 
work of the sex secretions as these operate in the 
male and female bodies of both animals and humans. 
Get the biology teacher in the high school te lend 
the child the simplest account he has, and then read 
it together; or get such a teacher, or your family 
physician, to spend an evening in your home and 
tell the story. I know nothing in our whole human 
development which can be made more thrilling and 
uplifting for the youngster. Now, too, is the time to 
inspire the child to the high resolution not to abuse 
any of these powers, and thus to allow them te 
bring their full gifts for his or her manhood or 
womanhood. See Reproduction, last chapter. 

5. With this much of background of facts help 
the child realize two things: 

(1) That this period of pubertal changes is the 
bridge over which he naturally passes from child- 
hood to manhood or womanhood, from the stage of 
developing for self to the power and period of repro- 
ducing for the race, and that he is just now at this 
critical time; and 

(2) That as a person he stands as a link between 
all the past and all the future. The very fact that he 
is now alive, well, and passing into mature life shows 
that this strand of life which produced him has 
never been broken from the beginning of life on the 
earth. He has inherited all he has because of this. 
His very health and capacities show that his an- 
cestors have passed on this life stream, untainted 
and improving, to his benefit. What will he do with 
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this inheritance? How will he pass on the life 
stream? Will he selfishly squander all this gift of 
the past? Will he pass it on tainted and impover- 
ished by misuse? Will he cherish it and see that, so 
far as he is concerned, this strain will go on blessing 
and henoring humanity? An outstanding step in 
forming his philosophy of life can be taken now. 


Topics FoR Stupy AND DISCUSSION 


1. What are the special changes at puberty and 
in the years following which make a child “difficult” 
for parents and teachers? Do you think this diffi- 
culty is inevitable? Give reasons for your opinion. 

2. In the special field of guiding his sex develop- 
ment during this time, what in the child’s own na- 
ture or in his surroundings do you think are the best 
“handles” to take hold of? 

3. Why is it often true that parents cannot meet 
the needs of their own children at this period as 
readily as someone else can do? Is this condition 
inevitable? Give reasons for your opinion. 

4, What other persons and institutions can best 
aid the parents and the home in doing what has been 
outlined in this lesson? 

5. Do you feel from your reading that the bio- 
logical facts of puberty are peculiarly valuable? 
Are the facts alone enough to make of the youth 
what we desire? What do we need besides? Sum 
up the values of interpretation; of example. 

6. Trace, step by step, the attitudes of boys and 
girls teward each other, from early childhood to 
mature love making. 

7. Is the almost exclusive association of boys 
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with boys, and girls with girls, at certain stages of 
their youthful development natural or the result 
of social training? What are your evidences? 

8. Divide the class into three sections and assign 
to each section the task of developing and reporting 
a conversation between parent and child, which will 
illustrate one of the topics 2, 4 and 5 of Some EHle- 
ments in the Project. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PROJECT 3: HELPING YOUNG PEOPLE PRE- 
PARE FOR MARRIAGE 


Illustrative Situations—1. “The Silver Cord.”—- 
This is the title of one of 1927’s strongest dramas. 
It represents the disastrous effects which a mother 
may work in the lives of her sons when she under- 
takes to stamp her image upon them and thus to 
hold first place in their love even when they are 
married. Even in this extreme form, the situation 
is not unusual. In milder form it is very common, 
and is responsible for unfortunate mother-in-law- 
daughter-in-law problems. It is sheer parental self- 
ishness parading under the guise of love. 

2. The cord of gold—The opposite attitude and 
the condition that arises from it illustrate God’s own 
plan: Parents produce, love, and sacrifice for their 
children. They should recognize that it is against 
nature for children to love the parents as parents 
must love children. The greatest love of children 
must not thus be turned backward toward the past. 
It should and does, rather, go on to mates and to 
the new generation of children. Thus it is that the 
stream of love becomes eternal and the grosser cord 
becomes golden. It is the glory of parents, as it is 
of God himself, that they can gladly love more than 
they can ever hope to be loved. It is in this spirit 
alone that parents can most minister to happier 
and more perfect marriage and parenthood on the 
part of their own children. 
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Essential Problems for Parents.—To realize some 
of the ways in which they unconsciously influence 
their children’s ideas of, ideals about, and attitudes 
toward marriage; to understand which of these are 
wholesome and which unwholesome; to see that they 
do not consciously thwart the normal development 
of their children in relation to the other sex; to 
learn how they can make the best use of their posi- 
tion in this respect, and to draw in the help of others 
who can best aid them. 

Investigation.—Have each member of the class re- 
port one instance which he or she has known of 
parents who have definitely influenced the married 
life of their child helpfully or hurtfully, and the 
methods of it. 

Starting Points for Study—1. The basic factors 
in mating.—Man shares with all the higher animals 
the separation of the male and female functions and 
qualities into different individuals. For perpetua- 
tion of the species these two kinds of individuals 
must bring the reproductive cells together so that 
they may unite. This coming together of the par- 
ents for reproduction is made surer by a power- 
ful series of sex attractions, impulses, appetites, and 
satisfactions. These may be chiefly sensuous and 
instinctive, or may involve in addition a wide range 
of conscious emotional, esthetic, intellectual, and so- 
cial interests and satisfactions and purposes. Among 
human beings these latter may reach a very high 
point of altruism, love, service, and devoted sacrifice. 
As parents, we cannot afford to forget but must 
learn to recognize without panic that all this is built 
up around the bodily and mental differences which 
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are brought to flower by puberty (see Chapter XIV), 
and the mutual attractions and urges which arise 
from these differences. Mating is biologically at the 
foundation of continued life among men. Our con- 
sciousness, by reenforcing and modifying our animal 
urges, has made mating and its various forms of 
love one of the most engrossing of human interests. 
This is shown by the place it has in all our historic 
and fictional literature. (See also Biology of Sex, 
pp. 3-4, 41-49, 68-70.) This means that we cannot 
trust, as animals may, to nature and instincts alone 
to guide us. We must have education in the use and 
control of all our powerful impulses thus reenforced 
by consciousness. 

2. Why marriage?—Perhaps we take marriage 
for granted as a condition of human mating. Not 
all persons do. There is no marriage among the 
other animals. What is its meaning among us? 
Biologically, marriage is to make mating and the 
perpetuation of the species more secure. Since hu- 
man young take so long to become able to care for 
themselves, and thus need the care of both parents, 
the mates need to be faithful to each other for many 
years. These facts make it impossible to admit that 
human mating is the business only of the two people 
involved. On the contrary, this bond is the founda- 
tion of any society that continues and develops. And 
society, if it cares to preserve itself, must concern 
itself with all the conditions surrounding mating. 
Psychologically, if mates are to live together thus 
through many years and prepare offspring to form 
families of their own, it is important that they shall 
be able to harmonize their natures, to cooperate, and. 
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to build up a love life which will make living perma- 
nently together seem to each rich and worth while 
even apart from the fact of children. There are also 
economic advantages in marriage. That is to say, 
the permanent relation of father, mother, and chil- 
dren involves the possibilities of family property and 
modes of insuring food, clothing, shelter, and safety. 
There are those who even hold that these economic 
interests have in themselves made marriage and 
families. This, however, does not seem probable 
when we consider the other older and powerful 
forces working toward them. God seems to have 
made marriage capable of serving numerous desira- 
ble ends. However this may be, religion and state 
and human nature all combine to make an “institu- 
tion” of this relation. With all its failures, it is 
easily the most important and most divine as well 
as the most successful of our social institutions. 
Our duty and interest alike call us both to support 
and te perfect it. It is because of all this that young 
people should be carefully trained in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the theory and practices of 
marriage. (See also Popenoe’s Conservation of the 
Family, early chapters.) 

3. Modern assaults wpon marriage.—For va- 
rious reasons many men and women in modern so- 
ciety are unable or unwilling to marry. In the old 
countries war or emigration may leave too few men. 
There may be too few women in frontier regions. 
Individuals may not find mates who appeal to them. 
Economic conditions at present make it difficult for 
young men to support a family. Young women are 
increasingly finding independent careers of their 
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own and thus build up tastes which tend to keep 
them independent. Many marriages are a complete 
failure and end in disaster and divorce, and many 
others are unhappy and ineffective. Few are abso- 
lutely ideal and perfect. Young people see these con- 
ditions and raise questions as to whether success is 
sure enough to justify taking the chances. Many 
deliberately adopt, or perhaps more often drift into, 
a life of casual, promiscuous sex relationships—thus 
attempting to gain the satisfactions which sex of- 
fers without assuming the personal and social re- 
sponsibilities which naturally and by custom belong 
to marriage. 

An increasing number, who claim a scientific and 
constructive rather than an antisocial attitude and 
purpose, are demanding that our ideals and stand- 
ards of sex relationship be modified the better to 
meet the needs of the millions who now, for one or 
another reason, are unable or unwilling to enter mar- 
riage. This attitude is, of course, heartily supported 
by those who wish to live a loose and irresponsible 
sex life. (See Love and Marriage, pp. 43-49.) 

4. Why special preparation for marriage is nec- 
essary.—Because marriage involves so many and 
such complex elements, as outlined only partially in 
the preceding sections, it is not reasonable to expect 
young people, without special aid, to appreciate these 
various things at their relative values, to understand 
how to meet the various problems and adjustments 
effectively, or how to avoid being poisoned by the 
points of view of those who, for selfish purposes, 
would willingly discredit altogether in the interest 
of the weaker and less social substitutes for it. 
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Even with all sinister elements out of the way and 
with the very highest, most cooperative purposes, it 
is not an easy thing for two young people with dif- 
ferent rearing, background, and disposition to make 
the various adjustments called for in successful mar- 
riage. The wonder is not so much that many mar- 
riages fail. The great wonder is that we succeed as 
well as we do with so little timely and intelligent 
guidance. (See also Chapter X, and Love and Mar- 
riage, pp. 54-56, 70-71.) The selfishness, laziness, 
stubbornness, intolerance of opinions different from 
our own, and numerous other difficult traits, which 
most of us have in some degree, do not automatically 
disappear when we marry. We may, if we will, 
soften and substitute better things for them—that is, 
if we really want to do so and know how to go about 
it for the sake of the happiness of one another and 
of the family life. But this requires education with 
respect to habits, ideas, desires, ideals, and attitudes 
well ahead of time. We must have character on 
which happy marriages may be built, and we cannot 
gain it on the spur of the moment. That which is 
the greatest business in life and which causes the 
most of human happiness and unhappiness surely 
calls for as much training as any other vocation or 
profession. | 

5. What such preparation consists in.—This 
thing of being prepared to make one’s marriage the 
most successful venture of life comprises many ele- 
ments. It requires that each sex shall understand 
the physical and emotional nature and functions of 
the other and shall build upon this knowledge a high 
respect, consideration, sense of fairness and square 
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dealing, and genuine chivalry toward the other; 
that each shall understand the possibilities of mo- 
nogamous marriage as furnishing the opportunity 
for the most permanent, secure, and rapturous ad- 
venture in love; that each shall recognize the ne- 
cessity of complete mutual confidence and of the pre- 
marital sexual history and habits which merit this 
confidence; that they shall respect real love and have 
some standards by which they shall recognize it when 
it comes; that they shall know what traits they 
should consider in selecting a sweetheart and mate 
and how to match these by qualities equally good; 
and that they should be fully resolved to go to any 
pains necessary to make their marriage succeed in 
as many ways as possible, by permanent love, toler- 
ance, mutual cooperation, continual growth and un- 
derstanding, and efficient parenthood. 
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Some Elements in the Project—To help the young 
people gain all they need to have in preparation for 
marriage, all the social agencies of education must 
make their proper contribution. Much of such prep- 
aration should consist of accurate facts about this 
side of life. But besides this necessary knowledge, 
there is need for habits, sentiments, convictions, 
ideals, and purposes which make sound use of the 
facts. Very much of all these come indirectly and 
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unconsciously throughout the whole of youth, but 
particularly during the early years. The foundation 
of it all is in example and imitation, suggestion, ob- 
servation. Something is added by experiment, direct 
instruction, reading, and reflection. Naturally, com- 
petent parents will be alert to all the methods of 
getting the best influences to bear on their children, 
and to all the critical periods during which particu- 
lar appeals are appropriate. 

1. The imdirect steps.—The early example and 
atmosphere created by the father and mother in 
their marital relations probably form the most influ- 
ential factor in determining the child’s whole emo- 
tional outlook upon marriage and family life. This 
will be very largely unconscious; but owing to this 
fact and because this is the first revelation the child 
has on the subject, these impressions furnish the 
foundation for and color all that he picks up from 
all later sources. 

This means in practice that parents who want 
their children to build a sincere and workable atti- 
tude toward all this must themselves be and behave 
as real lovers and thus give their children from in- 
fancy onward a compelling and satisfying example 
and inspiration for the richest ideals of love and 
marriage. Nothing else can take the place of this. 

2. Guiding the child’s experiments.—Young peo- 
ple will and ought to profit by their experience here 
as elsewhere. Yet it is quite clear that we cannot, 
as teachers, approve lawless experimenting with 
those aspects of life and character where errors may 
be destructive of all that is most precious. 

Boys and girls may fall in love during or soon 
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after or even before puberty. Such a situation 
should be guided sympathetically as a natural in- 
structive experiment rather than treated with ridi- 
cule, cynicism, or harshness, aS we are so prone to 
do. Such early loves are usually on a very ideal 
and clean plane. By understanding parents or by 
older friends who can win the confidence of the boy 
or girl, such an incident may be kept from running 
into excessive or silly feelings and behavior; may be 
used as a genuine introduction to what love between 
the sexes means and to the kind of conduct which 
is worthy of real love; may furnish an exceedingly 
appropriate occasion for giving each sex much of the 
information it needs about itself and the other; and 
may build permanent and adequate habits and atti- 
tudes with respect to the whole*matter. Hvery step 
of it should be a guided experiment in gaining under- 
standing and character. For details see Biology of 
Sex, pp. 142-144; The Father and His Boy, Chap. 
VII; Sex and Social Health, pp. 281-287. 

3. Meeting the fallacies of adolescence and later. 
—There have arisen, largely because we like 
to find reasons that seem to justify us in doing what 
we desire to do, all sorts of wholly false or at best 
half-true grounds for indulgence of the sex impulses. 
These fallacies are passed on from older to younger 
adolescents. They are fostered also by adults who 
hold that there are no ethical or moral sex stand- 
ards by which they are bound unless they so choose. 
Some such fallacious ideas are: that sex intercourse 
is necessary for complete personal development, for 
sexual development, or for happiness; that the sex 
appetite is both natural and powerful and therefore 
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its gratification cannot be any more immoral than 
satisfying hunger and thirst; that illicit sex rela- 
tions are only a minor social offense at worst; and 
that men are entitled to a more liberal standard of 
sex action than should be allowed to our mothers, 
sisters, wives, and daughters. Parents can readily 
see how profoundly the acceptance or denial of these 
ideas would influence sex behavior. It is essential, 
therefore, that they and the other teachers of young 
people should take up these statements with their 
children and show why they are not true, and make 
clear the disintegrating effect they would have on all 
society if universally acted upon. One person can- 
not live in accordance with them and deny the same 
right to others. (For fuller discussion, see Sex and 
Social Health, Chap. IV; Sex Factor in Human Life, 
Chap. VI.) 
4, The selection of a mate.—Clearly, it is impor- 
tant for the success of marriage that the selection 
of the partner shall not be left wholly to chance or 
to mere fancy. If there is any rational element to 
come into the choice, it must, to have much influ- 
ence, come before young people “fall in love.” Now, 
as a matter of fact, parents do exert an influence 
upon their children in this particular. A boy who 
is very fond of his mother or a girl who greatly ad- 
mires her father is likely to be more attracted to 
those who are similar to the parent. Wherever this 
is true the parents should see to it that their chil- 
dren learn to know and admire others of the oppo- 
site sex who are very different. Parents often ridi- 
cule or condemn the favorites of their children. 
This never helps. 
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It is important that young people of marriageable 
age, before they are deeply in love, shall think of the 
general qualities possessed by the families of their 
young friends and avoid marrying into a family 
where there is much insanity, delinquency, epilepsy, 
tuberculosis, ete. They should carefully consider as 
important to success and happiness such qualities 
as these in the possible mate: health, compatibility, 
disposition, adjustability, sex attraction, similarity 
of tastes and ideals at least about the more impor- 
tant issues of life. All these things should be dis- 
cussed frankly, agreed upon, and be consciously 
developed during courtship. 

The important, practical thing for parents to re- 
member and to strive for is this: Get close enough 
to your boy and girl before they fall in love to have 
them glad to consider with you the importance of 
these and other qualities, to study their various ac- 
quaintances with respect to them so as to get prac- 
tice in making this sort of estimates, and to be will- . 
ing to apply the same standards whenever they feel 
themselves becoming interested in a member of the 
other sex. (For further details, see: Love and Mar- 
riage, Chap. IV; Love in the Making; Choosing a 
Home Partner.) 

5. Forming a philosophy of courtship and mar- 
riage.—Adolescent young people will inevitably crys- 
tallize some sort of standard of courtship and mar- 
riage. Their most intimate and understanding 
friends can do much to see that these are both high 
and workable. Whether the parents can do much of 
this will depend wholly on how close and friendly 
they have been through all the years of youth. 
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Courtship and marriage are united here because 
courtship should be such as may be worthy prepara- 
tion for marriage and should not end with mar- 
riage. 

Courtship is so much a matter of the character of 
the individuals that it is best to help them to a 
general philosophy rather than to details. For ex- 
ample, it is worth much to have lovers feel that they 
can rightly enjoy some intimacies which could not 
be allowed to outsiders, but that the closest intima- 
cies should be saved for marriage; and that through- 
out each should act fairly, honorably, chivalrously, 
and so as never to bring injury to the character or 
feelings of the other. (See Love and Marriage, Chap. 
Td1y) 

Assuming that there is genuine love, successful 
marriage calls for the practice of mutual under- 
standing, fair-mindedness, unselfishness, consider- 
ateness, cooperation, self-restraint, loyalty, service, 
tolerance, forgiveness, and devoted tact, and eager- 
ness in applying these. What the parents who have 
themselves been real lovers can do is to show their 
children practically in their own relations exactly 
what each of these terms includes, and then from 
time to time interpret them and explain why lack 
of these attitudes means failure. The period of 
courtship should be a time of practice and develop- 
ment. 

One of the adjustments necessary to happy mar- 
riage is usually omitted by parents even when they 
are careful to caution about the others. This is the 
matter of early sexual adjustments. Young men and 
women should know in time the physical and emo- 
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tional differences between men and women; how 
they may insure success, both physically and spirit- 
ually, in the first sex relations of marriage; how the 
physical and psychical may best be combined in love. 
Ignorance brings dangers to happiness at this point. 


Topics FoR Stupy AND DISCUSSION 


1. Ig there a real need to exalt and clarify court- 
ship and marriage? 

2. What can be done by mature people to inspire 
young people to select their mates with more care? 

3. What is the value of a period of romantic 
courtship between young people as compared with 
the earlier method of selecting mates by parents. 

4. What is the value of continuing courtship and 
the spirit of courtship after marriage? 

5. What two functions must marriage serve if it 
is to be regarded as successful? What do you think 
is needed to make it successful in both respects? 

6. What have been the effects upon marriage of 
the existence of what we call the “double sex stand- 
ard”? Suppose women adopt the same sex stand- 
ards which have been tolerated in men? Have they 
not a right to as much freedom as men? 

7. Why can the mere instincts and observations 
which young people make of life not serve to pilot 
them to success? In what spirit must we offer our 
help? 

8. Divide the class into three sections and assign 
to each section the task of preparing an informal 
conversation illustrating some part of one of the 
topics 2, 4, and 5 of Some Hlements in the Project. 
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